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(a) Pencil drawing of McCreery after a painting by his daughter Phoebe, wife of Joseph 
Locke. Reproduced by courtesy of the Liverpool City Librarian 


(b) Vignette from Schetky’s Iustrations of Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel (1808 
McCreery also printed the title-page, which contained another wood-engraving, but the 
work itself was printed by Ballantyne. Reproduced from the copy in the possession of 
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John McCreery: A Radical Printer, 1768-1832 


By J. R. BARKER 


(Read before the Bibliographical Society, 15 March 1960) 


T has been said by our greatest authority on this subject that ‘the years 
1770 to 1820 represent the finest period of English typography’. And 
it is now a commonplace that between these dates a body of printing 

was produced in this country that for the first time could bear comparison 
with the best contemporary work on the Continent. This was the achieve- 
ment not of a single virtuoso but of a number of ordinary commercial 
printers, who, sharing a common sense of style, in the course of their day-to- 
day activities produced work of the highest class. The distinctive qualities 
of their books were to some extent attributable to the spirit of the age. 
The printer was as subject to the prevailing rule of taste as was the craftsman 
in any other medium. They were influenced too by the encouragement of 
the amateur and the bibliophile. But above all it was their own conscious 
efforts to excel, as seen, for example, in the manuals of printing that some 
of them produced, that raised their general standard of design and work- 
manship to such a pitch. Pre-eminent in this group were William Bulmer 
and Thomas Bensley, and the studies of H. V. Marrot,? Sir William Croft, 
and, lately, Mr. Peter Isaac+ have familiarized us with their achievements. 
But others too deserve to be remembered. Sir William Croft suggests the 
Whittinghams to be particularly worthy of our notice, and the same might, 
with equal justice, be said of Davison, Valpy, or Gosnell. This paper attempts 
to extend our knowledge of the printers of this important period by assem- 
bling the following notes on the life and work of one of the foremost of them, 
John McCreery. 

There is indeed a propriety in this, for McCreery was in a sense a precur- 
sor of the younger Whittingham, and, in spite of Marrot’s preference for 
Ballantyne, contemporary opinion seems to have been that after Bulmer and 
Bensley came McCreery, the third member of a distinguished triumvirate. 
‘Mr. Bulmer: Mr. Bensley and Mr. M‘Creery’, says Hansard, ‘have issued 

1 §. Morison, Four Centuries of Fine Printing (1924), p. xxii. 

2 William Bulmer, Thomas Bensley: a Study in Transition (1930). : 

3 ‘The Achievement of Bulmer and Bensley’, Signature, N.s., xvi (1952), pp. 3-28. 

4 ‘William Bulmer, 1757-1830: an Introductory Essay’, The Library, sth series, xiii (1958), 
PPp- 37-S0.- 
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some of the finest specimens of typography which this or any other country 
has produced . . . and the success which has attended their exertions, con- 
tributed in a great degree to give a new tone and character to the profession.’ ! 
Timperley reiterates this and adds that “The late talented John M’Creery . . 
was considered one of the first practical printers of the metropolis’.2 Stower, 
Savage, and above all Dibdin, testify to the same effect. But, given that we 
are justified in associating McCreery with Bulmer and Bensley, it must be 
admitted that in some respects he sorts very ill with these two successful 
and respectable citizens. Unlike theirs, his career ended in failure and com- 
parative poverty, for he had neither taste nor talent for business. And as a 
man he was strikingly dissimilar. He had, for example, some reputation as a 
character and a wit. His literary pretensions were considerable and were no 
less real for being ridiculous. Politically, he was a passionate and outspoken 
Radical, yet in his work McCreery was content to follow where Bulmer and 
Bensley led. Like them he based his style on what has been called the Basker- 
ville formula;3 like them he was quick to master the new technique demanded 
by the iron press and the wood engravings of the Bewicks and their school. 
Together they may be said to have played a major part in creating this 
classic period of English printing. 

In common, it seems, with most other members of his profession McCreery 
has left no substantial body of business records from which the details of his 
career can be reconstructed. He was, however, an enthusiastic and persistent 
correspondent, and a number of his letters have survived which throw a 
fitful light on certain episodes in his life. Letters are known to be in the 
Roscoe, the Gregson, and the Mayer collections in the Liverpool Record 
Office, amongst the Cadell and Davies material in the National Library of 
Scotland, in the Montagu Papers in the Bodleian, and in the Hone, Brough- 
ton, and Egerton Papers in the British Museum.4 The only connected 
account of his life that exists in print is Thomas Seccombe’s brief and some- 
times inaccurate notice in the D.N.B., largely based on the many references 
to McCreery in the works of Timperley and Dibdin. A final source of 
information about him is the autobiographical passages in the second part 
of The Press, which, unfortunately, are more poetic than precise. 

Little more is known of McCreery’s early life than that he was born at 
Burndennet near Strabane, County Tyrone, in 1768. Parish records for the 
period are not extant but it is possible that his father was the James McCreery 
who was printing in Strabane in 1779.5 His death was recorded in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1811. 


1 T. C. Hansard, Typographia (1825), p. 611. 

2 C.H. Timperley, A Dictionary of Printers and Printing (1839), pp. 107, 920. 

3 A. F. Johnson, ‘The Evolution of the Modern-face Roman’, The Library, 4th series, 
xi (1930-31), p. 373. 

4 I am indebted to The Trustees of the British Museum, The Trustees of the National 
Library of Scotland, and the Liverpool City Librarian for permission to use and to quote from 
manuscripts in their custody. 

5 E. R. McC. Dix, List of Books and Pamphlets Printed in Strabane, co. Tyrone, in the 18th 
Century. Second edition (1908), p. $. 
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We do not know what induced McCreery to leave Ireland and settle in 
Liverpool. Then, as now, the prospect of employment drew large numbers 
of emigrants across the Irish Sea and perhaps we need look no farther for an 
explanation. In Liverpool, moreover, there is a hint that one member of the 
McCreery family was already established in the book-trade, this time as a 
binder. James McCreery appears in Gore’s Liverpool Directory from 1781, 
and from 1800 to 1803 figures in the accounts of the Liverpool Library as 
its official bookbinder. John McCreery, it is worth remarking, has a place 
in the same accounts as the Library’s printer. The coincidence of two 
McCreerys in two such closely allied trades is sufficiently striking to warrant 
at least a suggestion of a relationship. 

John McCreery started his career as a printer in the office of George 
Wood or Woods of Prince’s Street, to whom he was apprenticed.!_ This 
was the foremost printing house in Liverpool in the 1780's. In the course 
of his years there McCreery would have learned his trade at good hands and 
assisted in the production of some fine books, the noteworthy Wood’s Family 
Bible amongst them. More important from our point of view was Wood's 
printing of an early edition of the Catalogue of the Liverpool Library.2 This 
establishes a slender connexion between Wood’s printing house and the 
small circle of cultured professional and business men responsible for the 
foundation and success of this Library. The most distinguished member of 
this circle was William Roscoe, who at this period was a prosperous attorney 
in Liverpool, deeply interested in literature and the arts, friend of Fuseli and 
correspondent of Sir Joshua Reynolds, a vigorous writer against the slave- 
trade and a growing force in local politics. We do not know the precise 
circumstances that brought about the meeting between the brilliant, suc- 
cessful lawyer and the printer’s apprentice, but it is not unlikely that it took 
place in the shop of George Wood. At all events, the association once 
formed developed into an intimate and enduring friendship. From this 
point McCreery’s whole life became closely interwoven with that of Roscoe. 
His career, his political opinions, his financial affairs, his private life—even, 
it seems likely, his actual printing—all came under the powerful influence of 
this remarkable man. 

Roscoe had for many years been strongly attracted by the figure of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent, and was actively gathering material 
for a study of his life and achievements. A recent work on Roscoe draws 
attention to the many parallel circumstances in the life of Roscoe and his 
hero and suggests that Roscoe in fact saw himself as a latter-day Lorenzo.3 
Like Lorenzo he wished to immortalize his native city by fostering there a 
community of artists whose works would carry its name abroad. To this 
end he founded a ‘Society for the encouragement of designing, drawing, 
painting, etc.’ and, with a combination of propaganda and patronage, 


1 A.H. Arkle, ‘Early Liverpool Printers’, Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanc. Ches.,N.S., 32 (1917), p. 82. 
2 A. J. Hawkes, Lancashire Printed Books (1925), no. 232a. 
3 G. Chandler, William Roscoe of Liverpool (1953), pp. xix-xx. 
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vigorously set about re-creating Florence on the banks of Mersey. The 
venture concerns us in only one respect. Roscoe was a bibliophile of the 
very highest order with a particular knowledge of early Italian printing and 
a lifelong interest in typography. It is not, therefore, surprising that in his 
scheme for the promotion of the arts in Liverpool, the arts of the book 
should not be neglected. In John Jones, Roscoe discovered a local book- 
binder whose work was of a quality to stand upon the shelves of Holkham. 
With equal discernment he chose as his printer John McCreery. 

There can be little doubt that it was as a direct result of the influence of 
Roscoe that McCreery was moved to set up as a printer on his own account. 
Henry Roscoe describes how his father’s first great work was entrusted 
‘to Mr. John M‘Creery, who by his advice, had lately established a press in 
Liverpool’.! And in dedicating The Press to Roscoe, McCreery speaks of 
him as having been ‘instrumental in establishing the press that produced it’. 
Finally, writing to Roscoe on the eve of his retirement, McCreery says "You 
have heard perhaps that my career as a Printer is almost finished—you saw 
the beginning . . . the end is before you’.? 

The beginning must have been in 1791 or 1792. The earliest book that 
has been traced bearing McCreery’s imprint is Thomas Hall’s Achmet to 
Selim, or The Dying Negro, a slim quarto issued from Upper Dawson Street 
in 1792 and dedicated to the “Society for effecting the abolition of the Slave 
Trade’. This does the printer’s heart more credit than his hand. It is quite 
undistinguished typographically but it connects McCreery with the aboli- 
tionist movement in Liverpool, of which Roscoe was the mainspring. 
Throughout his life McCreery remained an ardent champion of freedom 
and reform, and never forgot the opinions formed in the company of the 
Liverpool Whigs. In the next year McCreery printed four books of which 
we have record. They were all slight and slender works, two of them 
sermons. It was in the autumn of 1793 that, according to Henry Roscoe, 
‘From a desire of encouraging the talents of those around him’, William 
Roscoe committed the first sheets of the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici into the 
hands of McCreery.3 The printing of this work was to occupy him for 
the best part of the next two years. It is impressive evidence of the confidence 
felt in him by Roscoe that he was prepared to entrust this manuscript, the 
fruit of so many years and on which so much depended, to the care of a 
young and comparatively inexperienced printer. Roscoe had not succeeded 
in interesting a publisher in his book and had himself to bear the cost of 
printing it. At first the printing of Lorenzo seems to have proceeded quite 
quickly for so large an undertaking. Henry Roscoe tells us that ‘In the spring 
of 1794, a considerable portion of the first volume of the Life was printed, 
and the sheets were transmitted to Mr. Edwards, the bookseller, of Pall 
Mall’.4 Edwards, it is worth mentioning, sent the sheets to Horace Walpole, 
whose reputation as a connoisseur both of literature and typography must 


' Life of William Roscoe, (1833) i, p. 152. 2 25 May 1828. Roscoe Papers, no. 2554. 
3 Op. cit. i, p. 152. 4 Ibid., pp. 152-4. 
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have made his praise of the work’s ‘superior beauties’ gratifying alike to 
author and printer.! After this good start, however, McCreery seems to 
have been delayed or interrupted, for it was not until two years later, on 
13 February 1796, that Lorenzo was finally published. As is well known, 
the work was an immediate success in spite of some adverse reviews. Five 
hundred copies were printed and, so Coleridge reported, ‘the whole First 
Edition sold in a month’.2 

The printing of Lorenzo established McCreery’s position in Liverpool 
and from then onwards his increased output indicates a thriving business. 
But at the same time his situation seems to have been rather an unusual one. 
He was very much the personal printer of the little group of literati—‘the 
Liverpool coterie’, de Quincey scornfully called it3—centring on William 
Roscoe. Yet economic necessity compelled him to take in many workaday 
items at the same time. The result was a certain dichotomy to be observed 
in his productions at this period. On the one hand works such as Professor 
William Smyth’s English Lyricks, 1797, or Eliza Daye’s Poems on Various 
Subjects, 1798, or William Shepherd’s Life of Poggio Bracciolini, 1802, were 
printed, usually on Whatman paper, with all the care and taste McCreery 
could command. On the other hand such bread-and-butter volumes as 
The Consolidated Duties, Drawbacks, and Bounties of Customs and Excise, 1792, 
or John Clegg’s Elements of Geography, 1795, or The Liverpool Guide, 1799, 
might be og work of any provincial printer. McCreery’s link with the 
Roscoe circle, although it can hardly have been a very profitable one, 
seems to have aroused the envy of other local printers and booksellers, and 
he was not without enemies in Liverpool. Amongst all Roscoe’s friends 
there was perhaps only one whose work was worthy of McCreery’s crafts- 
manship. This was Dr. James Currie. In 1797 McCreery printed his Me dical 
Reports on the Effect of Water, Cold and Warm, animportant event in McCreery’s 
carcer, for his friendship with Dr. Currie proved to be a fruitful one. The 
Medical Reports were a significant contribution to the subject and went 
through four editions, each of them printed by McCreery. But, more 
important, he was given the printing of Currie’s Works of Robert Burns, a 
notable and influential edition and perhaps McCreery’s major service to 
literature. The Medical Reports were printed for Cadell and Davies, and it 
seems to have been about this time that McCreery first had dealings with 
this distinguished London publishing house. The connexion lasted for many 
years and became something more than a mere business relationship. It is as 
‘our friend’ that McCreery is constantly referred to in letters between the 
firm and Roscoe. McCreery on his part showed a quixotic scrupulousness 
in his transactions with the partners, refusing to allow them to pay the cost 
of transport of completed sheets from Liverpool to London, on the grounds 


1 Letter to William Roscoe dated 17 March 1796 in Correspondence, ed. W. S. Lewis, xv 
(19$2), p. 277. 

? Letter to Josiah Wade dated [22 August] 1796 in Collected Letters, ed. E. L. Griggs, i (1956), 
p- 138. 
3 Collected Writings, ed. D. Masson, ii (1889), p. 129. 
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that they ought not to be out of pocket by printing in the provinces.!_ The 
story of the publication of the Works of Robert Burns, undertaken by Currie 
with the object of raising money for the poet’s family, can be traced in 
great detail in the firm’s files and was to have been told by Mr. Theodore 
Besterman.2, McCreery was closely involved at each stage and also in the 
subsequent squabble with Gilbert Burns over his brother’s character and 
Cadell and Davies's fight with the pirates. A large responsibility fell 
upon his shoulders. From September 1797, when he issued the Proposals 
for Publishing, until June 1800, when after, in his own words, ‘a dreadful 
fortnight of it’3 the sheets were dispatched to London and Edinburgh, he 
was continuously occupied in canvassing for subscriptions, acknowledging 
remittances, and rendering careful account to the publishers. When, after 
all his exertions, the second edition was given to Noble, McCreery displayed 
commendable fortitude, writing to Cadell and Davies: “As I make a rule 
never to count upon employment in reversion the work not going through 
my press a second time is not I assure you any disappointment however glad 
I might have been to have been employed in it. I shall rest perfectly satisfied 
should I be fortunate enough to have given satisfaction to the parties con- 
cerned.’ On 4 August 1800 McCreery wrote that he had ‘lately made 
arrangements for building a new printing office’.s This was his second 
migration while he was in Liverpool, ee at this address, 6 Tyrer Street, 
off Houghton Street, he remained until he moved to London five years 
later. 


In 1803 came what McCreery himself would have regarded as the climax 
of his career to date, the om of his own poem The Press. As poetry it 


can be quickly disposed of for it is quite without merit of any kind. Written 
in stilted couplets, abounding in the personifications and circumlocutions 
of an earlier generation, it could serve as a caricature of eighteenth-century 
‘poetic’ style. It is only fair to say, of course, that this was not the opinion 
of his contemporaries, especially those who were printers. Indeed it was 
impossible to write about printing at this period without an admiring 
reference to it. For example, we might consult The British Encyclopedia 
of 1809 on the subject: ‘In an article of this nature’, it says, ‘it would argue 
a want of taste or discernment to omit the mention of Mr. M‘Creery’s 
very elegant and beautiful poem, entitled The Press... . It is indeed a beauti- 
ful work, and does great credit both to the genius of the author as a poet, 
and to his care and talents as a printer.’6 Timperley praises its “chasteness of 
language’? and quotes extensively from it, as do Stower and Johnson, while 


' Letter to Cadell and Davies dated 3 May 1800. National Library of Scotland, Earnock 
MSS., no. 1653, fol. 109. 

2 The Publishing Firm of Cadell & Davies: Select Correspondence and Accounts, 1793-1836 (1938), 
p- Xxii. 

3 Letter to Cadell & Davies dated 10 June 1800. Earnock MSS., no. 1653, fol. 118. 

4 Dated 15 June 1800. Earnock MSS., no. 1653, fol. 130. 

5 Letter to Cadell and Davies. Ibid., fol. 133. 

® W. Nicholson, The British Encyclopedia, v (1809), article on ‘Printing’. 

7 Op. cit., p. 920. 
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Hansard prints it in its entirety.! In a note to Cadell and Davies, McCreery 
reports that he has had ‘a letter of high commendation of my performance 
from Earl Stanhope’.2. As a quarry for quotable lines it proved workable 
as late as 1887 when Talbot Baines Reed gives us the ‘printer-poet’ on 
Baskerville.3 The literary critics were less kind, and Moody in the Monthly 
Review found that ‘some couplets are fecbly eked out, and others are dis- 
graced by inadmissible lines’.+ But we should do McCreery an injustice by 
taking his poetic ambitions too seriously. He himself showed a becoming 
lack of confidence in his powers, as we see from a draft advertisement, sent 
to Cadell and Davies but never printed, in which he describes his work as 
‘The Press | a Poem (if it may be so called)’.5 It is the printing of the poem 
that really demands our attention, and there can hardly be a doubt that this 
is as McCreery intended. The title-page makes it clear that it was as ‘a 
specimen of typography’ that The Press was published and as such it will be 
discussed in due course. 

Hardly had The Press appeared than McCreery started work on what was 
to be the most arduous piece of work he executed in Liverpool—the ‘four 
resplendent quarto tomes’, as Dibdin called them,® of Roscoe’s Life and 
Pontificate of Leo X. Roscoe had been working intermittently on this since 
1798 but it was not until 1803 that sufficient of it was ready for printing to 
begin. On 17 November of that year Roscoe wrote to Cadell and Davies 
to inform them that Leo X was in McCreery’s hands: ‘Mr. McCreery has 
already set up 10 sheets which his material will enable him to keep standing 
till corrected’,? thus, incidentally, providing an indication of the scale of 
McCreery’s establishment. By the same date of the next month a number 
of proof ‘sheets had been pulled and on 24 December Cadell and Davies 
thank Roscoe for the proofs and continue: ‘It will be one of the most elegant 
Publications ever brought forward.’ A week later Roscoe writes that 
*M‘Creery begins to print with the new year, and promises to proceed with 
great rapidity.» However, at this time Roscoe had completed only two 
out of the projected four volumes, so that it can hardly have been McCreery’s 
fault that the work did not, in fact, proceed with great rapidity. It was 
eighteen months later, in May 1805, that it was ready for publication. 

The publication of Leo X was the occasion of a three-cornered quarrel 
between McCreery, Cadell and Davies, and a group of Liverpool booksellers 
that brought to light the unpopularity of McCreery with the local interest. 
This episode has been recounted elsewhere and its effect must have been to 
confirm McCreery in his resolve to leave Liverpool.!° This intention was 


1 Op. cit., pp. 284-97. 2 Dated 2 January 1804. Mayer Papers, i, fol. 63. 

3 T. B. Reed, A History of the Old English Letter Foundries, new ed. (1952), p. 279. 

+ xliii (1804), p. 404. 5 Letter dated 16 November 1803. Mayer Papers, i, fol. 61. 

6 T. F. Dibdin, The Bibliographical Decameron, (1817) ii, p. 410. 

7 Roscoe Papers, no. 643. 8 Ibid., no. 644. 

® Letter to Dr. J. E. Smith dated 1 January 1804 in H. Roscoe, op. cit., p. 318. 

10 J. R. Barker, “Cadell and Davies and the Liverpool Booksellers’, The Library, sth series, 
xiv (1959), pp- 274-80. 
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formed as long before as 1803 when he complained bitterly of the lack of 
opportunity that existed for a printer of his talents in Liverpool. ‘Although’, 
he says, ‘Liverpool is perhaps to be considered as second only to London in 
population and in wealth, yet I must remark, that the encouragement which 
it can afford, has not enabled me to proceed by such rapid strides, as to enter 
into competition with those who are urged forward by the taste and spirit 
of the metropolis. In that great centre of all the professions connected with 
our art, the printer can speedily avail himself of every assistance of which 
he may stand in need, but which is not to be procured, whatever sacrifices 
he might be inclined to make, by the artist who attempts improvement in 
a provincial town, especially in one so remotely situated as Liverpool.’! 
Throughout 1804 McCreery was writing to Matthew Gregson, a Liverpool 
merchant, asking him to make inquiries concerning conditions in London. 
In one letter he says, ‘continue to throw the lead for me wherever you can 
and let me know the depth of water I shall have in London’? And again, 
more specifically, “What credits are the London Booksellers allowed from 
the Printers’.3 He seems particularly to have valued the advice of William 
Martin, the typographer, and writes to Gregson: “You may learn from my 
friend Martin what he thinks of my changing without hinting in the least 
at my present ideas. Which I would not have you do on any account.’ 
By 1805 he had completed his arrangements for setting up a printing office 
in London, and in a note appended to Leo X he ‘respectfully informed the 
public’ that it would be located in “Black-Horse-Court and particularly 
arranged for the execution of fine printing’. 

On leaving Liverpool McCreery leased his premises and equipment to a 
printer from Gloucester, G. F. Harris. From the rare type-specimen book 
that Harris issued in 18075 we learn that he had found the establishment 
‘extensive’ but that he had found it necessary to substitute a Stanhope press 
for the common press, a ‘perspective view’ of which is shown at the end of 
McCreery’s poem, and to add a stock of Thorne type to the Martin type he 
had taken over. In spite of these innovations he was not greatly successful 
and proved a very bad tenant. McCreery’s letters to Roscoe over the next 
few years are very largely concerned with attempts to compel Harris to 
pay his rent. . 

McCreery was duly sworn and admitted into the Freedom of the Company 
of Stationers by redemption on 4 February 1806. He does not appear to 
have particularly distinguished himself within the Company and held no 
office, being excused his term as Renter Warden in 1813 on payment of the 
customary fine. He must have enjoyed a certain standing, however, for in 
1810 we find him appointed by a general meeting of Master Printers to the 

1 The Press (1803), p. ii. 

2 Letter dated November 1804. Gregson Correspondence, xxv, no. 11. 
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Special Committee charged with regulating the scale of prices for composi- 
tors’ work.! 

Even from London McCreery still looked to his Liverpool patrons for 
business. The most important production of his first year at Black-Horse- 
Court was the second edition of the Life of Leo X, this time in six volumes 
octavo, embodying Roscoe’s reply to the critics of the first edition. In the 
same year he printed a small volume of poems of Edward Rushton, a blind 
Liverpool bookseller of notorious Radical tendencies and a close associate 
of Roscoe. Dibdin called McCreery’s move to London ‘probably a ques- 
tionable step’? and indeed he was soon in difficulties in these deeper, colder 
waters. Without the constant support of Roscoe’s interest with Cadell and 
Davies it is doubtful whether he would have survived for long. As early as 
1808 he is asking Roscoe to use his influence to get him the printing of 
Burns’s Reliques since his ‘golden Sand is nearly run out at Esdaile’s’.3 
A month later he is totally unemployed. Roscoe, as always, came to his aid 
and in that year McCreery printed no fewer than five editions of his Con- 
siderations on The Causes, Objects and Consequences of the Present War. But 
letters to Roscoe continually stress his poverty. At Christmas 1810, for 
instance, he composed for him this Black-Horse-Court carol: 


God bless you merry Gentlemen 

May nothing you dismay 

Remember John your Printer 

Is very poor this day 

To save his bones from bondage thrall 
He hopes you'll take good heed 

And pay his drafts both great and small 
In this his time of need... . 

Then since you are on kindness bent 
Add these to the amount 

Make lagging Harris pay his rent 

And send his year’s account.* 


‘Mr. Macreery’, said Dibdin, ‘writes verse of almost every description.’s 
Dibdin indeed seems to have found McCreery’s inveterate versifying con- 
genial and quotes some unhappy examples. The publication of the second 
edition of Bibliomania in 1811 called forth a number of these jeux d’esprit. 
In the words of the complacent author ‘My’ printer, Mr. Mc. Creery, 
partook of the general joy diffused around; and before the conclusion of 
his labours, indulged i in many whimsical effusions and original conceits’.® 
William Hone was another admirer of McCreery’s poetic talents and 
printed his ‘Inscription for my daughters’ hour-glass’ in the Every-Day Book. 


' E. Howe, The London Compositor (1947), pp. 169-70. 

2 Reminiscences of a Literary Life, (1836) i, p. 324. 

3 Letter dated 20 July. Roscoe Papers, no. 2503. 

* Ibid., no. 2511. 

5 Bibliographical Decameron, ii, p. 410. ® Reminiscences, i, p. 323. 
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In September 1812 McCreery writes of the ‘deathlike Silence that at 

resent reigns in my Printing Office’.! One reason for this may have been 
his active engagement in political affairs. Mention has already been made of 
McCreery’s political education at the hands of men such as Roscoe, Currie, 
and Rathbone, admirers of the Fourteenth of July and opponents of the 
Government and the war with France. In The Press McCreery reveals 
ardent Radical and, in the second part, even Republican sympathies. Frank- 
lin is his hero, almost as much as Baskerville, and Pitt, with his paper-tax 
and infringements of the liberty of the press, is the villain. Washington, 
Paine, and Robert Emmet are held up for commendation. Canning, on 
the other hand, was an object of particular detestation and is referred to in a 
letter to Roscoe as ‘this political Rattlesnake’.2 These views led McCreery 
to become involved in the movement for parliamentary reform. He became 
a member of a group known as the ‘Friends of Reform’ meeting at the 
famous Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, and played a small part in the 
turbulent Westminster election of 1812, being deputed to attempt to persuade 
Roscoe to accept nomination as parliamentary candidate.3 In addition 
McCreery took over the printing of Cobbett’s Political Register from T. C. 
Hansard after Hansard had been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
in the King’s Bench for his part in the production, and continued to print 
throughout the agitations of 1812 and 1813. Another highly controversial 
work that passed through his ‘fine Radical hands’, to use Sir Geoffrey 
Keynes's words, was Hazlitt’s Political Essays, With Sketches of Public 
Characters, 1819, a collection of articles in Hazlitt’s fieriest vein. McCreery’s 
opinions brought him into centact with a wide variety of anti-Government 
propagandists and reformers. He corresponded with Francis Place and J. C. 
Hobhouse. William Hone was a close friend, and McCreery contributed 
generously towards the subscription for the relief of Hone’s family after 
his three prosecutions for parodying the Liturgy. He printed Samuel 
Romilly’s Objections to the Project of Creating a Vice Chancellor of England, 
1813, and for another reforming lawyer, Basil Montagu, he printed in 1812 
a curious pamphlet of 1701 entitled Hanging not Punishment Enough. The 
connexion with Montagu lasted many years and as late as 1827 McCreery 
printed two of his legal works for Pickering. For the greatest of the Philo- 
sophical Radicals, Jeremy Bentham, McCreery printed a number of books 
including Chrestomathia, 1816, the folio Jeremy Bentham, an Englishman, to 
the Citizens of the Several American United States, 1817, and the Codification 
Proposal . . . Addressed to all Nations Professing Liberal Opinions, 1822. In 
the year 1818 McCreery visited Paris and, armed with an introduction from 
Roscoe, was welcomed by the veteran of the Revolution, La Fayette, as 
well as by Benjamin Constant, at this time leader of the French liberal 


1 Letter to William Roscoe. Roscoe Papers, no. 2514. 
2 Ibid., no. 2522. 

3 [bid., nos. 2515-16. 
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opposition.! Such activities and connexions were not without their hazards. 
In 1821 McCreery’s political reputation led to his dismissal from jury 
service after the foreman had protested that he was ‘a troublesome man’ .? 
McCreery vehemently defended himself in letters to The Times and The 
Examiner and declared that ‘my politics stood in the way of my admission 
into the Jury-box’.3 The affair was a minor cause célébre and was aired in the 
House of Commons by Hobhouse.4 
The printing of Roscoe’s own works always provided the backbone of 
McCreery’s business and to these were soon added the writings of his 
numerous family. In 1813 Roscoe forwarded the manuscript of his son 
Robert’s Chevy Chase, which McCreery gratefully acknowledged: ‘I take 
it very friendly your sending me Mr. Robert’s first work to print—I have 
been midwife to your muse for a long time and I shall take great pleasure in 
officiating in the same capacity for your Son.’ He also printed for Jane and 
Thomas Roscoe, and in 1820 and 1821 appeared the two parts of a composite 
work Poems For Youth, by A Family Circle. In 1821 Roscoe was engaged on 
his edition of Pope, and a letter of McCreery’s relating to its printing shows 
how powerfully Roscoe’s influence operated on his friend’s behalf. McCreery 
says: the Booksellers are discussing the propriety of giving me the Printing, 
partly on account of our known intimacy, and as a compliment to you, and 
partly, as they say, because they think I will do it con amore.’ It is only 
fair to say that Roscoe had a certain responsibility in this respect. McCreery 
had lost heavily in the failure of Roscoe’s bank in 1820 and had borne the 
stroke with the utmost fortitude, writing that ‘no pecuniary transactions 
between us... shall ever interrupt that friendship which has given to so 
many years of my life their solace and their delight’.7_ Roscoe’s bankruptcy 
necessitated the sale of his magnificent library, and McCreery printed the 
sale catalogue, as Dibdin says, “with more than ordinary care and neatness’.8 
In spite of all that Roscoe could do, however, McCreery’s business steadily 

declined and in 1817 he has ‘but one journeyman Compositor at work’.? 
If his political interests were partly to blame, his own neglect of the commer- 
cial aspects of his profession must bear a large measure of responsibility. 
He speaks of his ‘contemptible business that one day gives me bread and the 
next, perhaps, refuses it, unless I submit to creep through the dirty Sewers 
of trade, for which I, unfortunately, was never very fit, and for which | 
find myself every day becoming more inadequate’.!° His more materialistic 
competitors were not slow to take advantage of this attitude, especially 

' Letter to William Roscoe dated 18 May 1818. Roscoe Papers, no. 2531. 

2 The Examiner, 18 March 1821, pp. 174-S. 

3 Ibid., 22 April 1821, pp. 253-4. 

4 T. C. Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, N.S., iv (1821), col. 1133. 

5 Roscoe Papers, no. 2524. 

6 Letter to William Roscoe dated 15 June. Ibid., no. 2540. 

7 Dated January. Ibid., no. 2535. 

8 Bibliographical Decameron, iii, p. 144. 
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how close a control Roscoe kept over the typography of his books and how 
McCreery is to a large extent simply interpreting his instructions. Un- 
fortunately, for reasons that are obscure, Roscoe advised Coke that the 
expenses of printing would be prohibitive. Roscoe’s collaborator, Madden, 
was, we are told, violently angry at this decision.!. And McCreery’s oppor- 
tunity to work, for once, on the same ample scale as Bulmer was lost. 

Towards the end of his business life McCreery was much occupied with 
the composition and printing of the second part of The Press. The manu- 
script was sent to Roscoe in 1826. McCreery seems to have regarded his 
poem as very explosive material, for he enjoins the greatest secrecy concerning 
his work. Perhaps this was because he intended to print, if Mr. Cadell gave 
permission, a printer’s bill at the end of it in order to demonstrate that “the 
profits of the printer are so reduced as hardly to allow him to live’. Not 
unnaturally, permission was not forthcoming. The second part, too, was to 
contain passages alluding to his own life. McCreery admits to some private 
qualms concerning these passages, but claims that he has been advised to 
retain them. He seems to have felt that the publication of The Press would 
round off his career, if not his life, and in a melancholy letter to Roscoe he 
confesses “I have made my will, written my Press—I have had a sanguineous 
expectoration, and I have worked myself out of employment’.3 His poem 
appeared in 1827, together with Miscellaneous Pieces, published by Cadell 
and printed in the same style as the first part of 1803.. The two parts were 
‘offered in a more popular form to the notice of the public’ in one volume 
octavo by Pickering in 1828. The second part of The Press was intended to 
complement the first by ‘exhibiting the practice (of printing) in the present 
day’, though McCreery writes to Roscoe that ‘the Art has not improved 
since the last Press was executed’.4 This rather sour note is sounded through- 
out the poem and seems to be occasioned by the invention of printing by 
steam, which McCreery deplores: 


Where’er we cast our eye, 
For steam and cheapness there is one dull cry;$ 


Unlike Thomas Bensley, McCreery saw in the application of power to 
printing a threat to the great tradition of craftsmanship in which he felt he 
worked. In the preface to his poem he says: “Within a few years almost an 
entire revolution has taken place in our art, which is now becoming what, 
in more humble language, may be denominated a trade.’ McCreery might 
have taken a less gloomy view ‘of the prospects of his art had he known what 
the future would hold for his office in Took’s Court. McCreery finally 
retired on 12 June 1828. On 13 June he wrote to Roscoe informing him 


™ C. W. James, ‘Some Notes upon the Manuscript Library at Holkham’, The Library,] 
4th series, ii (1921-2), pp. 230-1. 

2 Letter to William Roscoe dated 11 March 1826. Roscoe Papers, no. 2551. 

3 Dated 1 January 1827. Ibid., no. 2552. 

4 Dated 11 March 1826. Ibid., no. 25§1. 


8 The Press, ii (1827), p. 18. 6 Ibid., p. vi. 
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‘many-engin’d’ Strahan. McCreery complains that ‘Strahan, the Great 
Leviathan, has nearly swallowed me up as well at Longmans as, latterly, at 
the Strand—Wherever a friend presented himself for me in the way of 
business it has unfortunately happened that his Gorgon head has thrust 
itself forward against me. I have now got a gentlemanly office with a 
beggarly Supply of business—I am like a poor devil in high company with 
a penny in his pocket—I may say with Goldsmith, that were I to turn 
Butcher the people would leave off eating." The ‘gentlemanly office’ he 
refers to was number 21 Took’s Court, off Chancery Lane, an illustrious 
address in the history of printing in this country. We can assume he moved 
there sometime during 1820, he the Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
that he printed for Hunter in that year bears the Took’s Court address in 
the imprint and Black-Horse-Court in the colophon. In the same year he 
printed Thomas Roscoe’s Gonzalo the Traitor in a manner which did not 
meet the elder Roscoe’s exacting standards. McCreery found himself 
taken to task with some asperity and asked to explain how he came to print 
‘that shabby edition of Tom’s tragedy’.? But in spite of occasional ill temper, 
Roscoe never ceased to exert himself on McCreery’s behalf. In 1823 he 
writes to Sir James Mackintosh that hearing ‘Mr. Petrie the Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower has obtained a Parliamentary grant for printing the old 
chronicles’ he begs leave to recommend his old friend McCreery as the 
printer.3 Although nothing came of this, McCreery retained a certain 
interest in the Tower records. He was given the printing of John Bayley’s 
History and Antiquities of the Tower of London after the sheets of an earlier 
printing by Thomas Bensley had been destroyed in Bensley’s fire of 1819. 
The work appeared as an impressive quarto volume in two parts, 1821-5. 
Another major achievement of this period was the printing of Roscoe’s 
Works of Pope in ten volumes, 1824. McCreery took a close interest in the 
subsequent exchanges with W. L. Bowles and printed Roscoe’s contribution 
to the controversy. 

In addition to his editorial work Roscoe had been engaged for many years 
on a catalogue of the Manuscript Library at Holkham. This, it appeared at 
one time, might have been printed, perhaps to rival the Bibliotheca Spencer- 
iana in magnificence. In fact the project so nearly materialized that Mc- 
Creery had reached the point of setting up two pages. In a letter to Roscoe 
he says: ‘Herewith I forward to you several Specimens of two pages, of the 
intended catalogue. From your description of the Type you would wish to 
adopt, I think I have come pretty near to your ideas, the Text being one 
size larger than that used in Lord Spencer’s Catalogue. The title of the 
article you will find in cro I is set in large capitals; in cro II small Capitals 
of the same letter—cro III in Capitals a little smaller, and cro IV in small 
capitals of this latter size. From these you will be able perhaps to determine— 
if net I will make any alterations you may suggest.’ We can see from this 


' Letter to William Roscoe dated 20 June 1820. Ibid., no. 2536. 2 n.d. Ibid., no. 2559. 
3 n.d. Ibid., no. 2568. + Letter dated 29 June 1825. Ibid., no. 2547. 
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medium between perfection and imperfection in taking impressions from 
wood engravings’.!_ But he emphasizes the desirability of being ‘enabled to 
embellish our works by one operation only, in a manner that produces more 
harmony, than can be the result of a combination of two arts, in so many 
respects dissimilar, as those of Letter-Press and Copper-Plate Printing’ .? 
Of the various ingredients of his craft McCreery has much to say. His 
opinions on paper might be thought heretical: ‘The very best paper ‘that is 
produced in this country, is not so well calculated for printing upon as that 
manufactured in France; there is a toughness, accompanied with a softness 
of texture in French paper, which is much superior to ours.’3 So much for 
the ‘manufactory of Mr. Whatman’. Hansard tactfully does not reprint 
this passage. It is worth noting that six copies of the first edition of Leo X 
were printed on special French paper. On types, McCreery believes that a 
middle way can be found between ‘the thin and meagre-faced letter with 
which our works were formerly printed’ and the modern faces, to which 
he ee largely on practical grounds. “The public taste’, he says, ‘will 

. in time settle between the two extremes, and when that shall take place, 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing strength, grace and lightness, exhibited 
on the same page.’+ Like Bulmer, McCreery was not content with the ink 
supplied by the trade but tells us that he has ‘had recourse to experiments, 
many of which have been of an expensive and troublesome nature; my 
exertions have been directed to the production of richness and warmth of 
colouring, rather than to that deep and glaring black, which displeases 
whilst it fatigues and injures the eye’.5 As for the press, McCreery naturally 
recommends ‘that lately invented by Earl Stanhope, and originally made 
by Mr. Walker’.6 His brief description of the general method at press, 
however, is not quite in accordance with what we believe to have been the 
technique of the ‘kiss’ impression.?7 For example, he stipulates that the 
paper is to be wet and a blanket of ‘fine broad cloth or kerseymere’® is to be 
used, though he specifies only a single blanket. Such observations, ‘drawn 
up’, as he says, ‘amid the hurry of business’, provide us with a detailed and 
authentic account of McCreery’s practice and show how great was the 
attention he gave to every aspect of his craft. 

It remains to be seen in a representative cross-section of his output with 
what success McCreery implemented the high standards he professed. It 
can be said that he never really improved upon the productions of his 
Liverpool period. The close concern of Roscoe with the appearance of his 
works has already been mentioned. We might expect it to have been’ 
particularly in evidence while McCreery was on his doorstep. It is impos- 
sible to say how much of Roscoe there was in the design and typography of 
McCreery’s early books, but his influence must have been considerable, 


' Letter dated 3 May 1800. Earnock MSS., no. 1653, fol. 109. 

2 The Press, i, p. iv. 3 Stower, op. cit., p. 495. 
4 Ibid., pp. 495-6. 5 The Press, i, p. v. 

6 Stower, op. cit., p. 497. 

7 


See, for example, Howe, op. cit., pp. 295-6. 8 Stower, op. cit., p. 497. 
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that he had ‘Assigned my printing office to other hands yesterday, and must 
sell my materials before the sth of August’.! The other hands were, of 
course, those of Charles Whittingham, junior, and the premises in Took’s 
Court were to become the headquarters of the Chiswick Press. 

McCreery felt little regret at parting with his business. On the day after 
his retirement he expresses to Roscoe his delight at being ‘free from the 
apprehensions, the harassments and the anxiety of a business-life, for which 
my natural Tepugnance to the low strife attendant upon the Struggle very 
ill fitted me’.? His first action was to return to Liverpool, where he settled 
at a house he called Edgeworth House, not far from Roscoe. McCreery 
found a rather touching pleasure in the proximity of his old patron, and in 
the inevitable poem he addressed to him on New Year's Day 1830 he speaks 
of their being ‘close neighbours, closer friends’.3 Unhappily this state of 
affairs did not last. Roscoe died in 1831. In the autumn of that year 
McCreery revisited Paris with his wife and daughters. Early in 1832 there 
was an outbreak of cholera in the city; McCreery fell a victim and died on 
18 April. His body was brought back to England and he was buried at 
Kensal Green cemetery, where an impressive monument marks his grave 
and that of his son-in-law, the famous engineer Joseph Locke. 

Enough has been said to suggest that McCreery’s conception of the 


printer’s craft was highly idealized. The idea recurring throughout The Press 
is that: 


Ours is no counter-service—no dull trade . . 
The form indelible our art bestows 
Will last unchanged till time itself shall close.s 


It occurs too in the device of a printing press he sometimes used with the 
motto nec tempore deperit ullo. But there was a more practical side to 
McCreery. When he was not versifying he could write excellent sense, and 
his preface to The Press and his article on Fine Printing in Stower (which 
Hansard largely reprinted) contain some valid observations on his practice, 

comparable with Bulmer’s more famous ‘Advertisement’ to the Poems of 
Goldsmith and Parnell, 1795. McCreery insists that the letterpress printer 
should concentrate on the characteristic qualities of his own medium and 
not strive to imitate those of the engraver. “With proper materials, properly 
employed, the impression from the printing press will exhibit its peculiar 
character; and the fine relief and clear outline which it will produce, is 
more to be prized than that of an art to which it may bear some relationship.” 
He acknowledges the incentive which the work of the two Bewicks and 
their school has given to the printer to improve his technique. Here he 
speaks from hard experience, for in an early letter to Cadell and Davies, in 
answer to criticism, he complains that ‘It is a hard task to hit the proper 


' Roscoe Papers, no. 2555. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid., no. 2556. 
4 Timperley, op. cit., p. 920. Timperley, unaccountably, gives the date of his death as 
7 April. 5 pp. 10-11 6 C. Stower, The Printer’s Grammar (1808), p. 492. 
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Not only was Roscoe a connoisseur of early Italian typography but he was 
deeply interested in lettering. Amongst his papers at Liverpool are a number 
of manuscript volumes Fg poems with title-pages executed by him in a 
Y ographic style that show a decided talent for the design and disposition 

of type. It could not be wondered at if his ideas and tastes left their mark 
on the young Irishman, his protégé and printer. At all events the three 
works McCreery printed for Roscoe in Liverpool show an astonishing 
maturity and confidence. The first of these, the Lorenzo de’ Medici, in two 
quarto volumes on Whatman paper, is an essay in the grand manner and is 
surprisingly successful. The title-page is a striking composition with the 
arms of the Medici as a centre-piece, the author’s name, in italic capitals as on 
so many of McCreery’s title-pages, giving a calculated touch of variety. 
The text is perhaps less successfully handled, being too heavily leaded for 
comfort. Dibdin, in a characteristic ecstasy, says: “The printing is delicious.”! 
The type-face is a serviceable transitional style and is used again in Roscoe’s 
translation of Tansillo’s poem The Nurse, 1798. This is a quarto with the 
original poem in italic printed alongside the translation in roman. The 
title-page is a model of simplicity and restraint and of the effect that can be 
obtained by the judicious placing of types of differing sizes. McCreery 
invariably studied his title-page and believed that it would influence the 
reader of the book in its favour, as he says in a letter to Cadell and Davies: 
‘[ think the more attractive we make the title-page of our work the more 
likely it will be to mect with a favourable reception.’ The second edition 
of The Nurse, 1800, is a delightful small octavo with wood-engravings 
after Bewick. It moved Cadell and Davies to write to Roscoe that “we 
think Mr. McCreery has executed the new edition in a most beautiful 
manner’.3 Two copies of this edition were printed on vellum. The third 
of Roscoe’s works to be printed ‘in all the luxury of paper and press work 
by Mr. M‘Creery’ was the Life and Pontificate of Leo X.4 This was a much 
more elaborate undertaking than either of the other two and is perhaps 
McCreery’s most considerable achievement. Dibdin gives it his unqualified 
approval: ‘The page is well set up; the ink black and glossy; the paper 
mellow-tinted; the press-work unexceptionable—and the embellishments 
interesting and appropriate. The whole hath indeed a joyous air and truly 
classical arrangement.’ A good deal of the distinction of this performance 
is due to the types, which were those he had acquired from George Nicol 
two years previously. Much has been written about William Martin's 
beautiful types and one would like to know the circumstances in which 
McCreery came to share their use with the Shakespeare Press. H. V. Marrot 
has traced the gradual deterioration of the design as it assumed more of the 
characteristics of the fashionable ‘modern face’ and claims that by the time 


The Library Companion (1824), p. $25 nf. 

Letter dated 22 April 1800. Earnock MSS., no. 1653, fol. 103. 

Roscoe Papers, no. 644. 

Dibdin, Library Companion, p. $26. $ Bibliographical Decameron, ii, p. 410. 
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McCreery came to use the types they were irretrievably debased. But 
‘The beauty of letter, like that of faces, is as people opine’ and the typies 
displayed in Leo X and The Press produce an effect that is both satisfying 
and entirely suited to such sumptuous quartos. The thickness, lifelessness, 
and lack of calligraphic faithfulness that Marrot criticizes in the types used 
in The Press! was not observed by Updike, who draws attention to the 
‘charming great primer character’ in which the poem is set and goes no 
farther than to suggest that it is in the class of those moving ‘in the direction 
of what we to-day call modern face’. In the Harris type-specimen book of 
1807 the Martin types possessed by McCreery are shown by the side of 
Thorne types, added by his successor, providing a striking demonstration 
of the excellence of the former when compared with a true modern face, 
and leading us to think that perhaps Marrot’s strictures were exaggerated. 
Nowhere do Martin’s types appear to better advantage than in The Press 
of 1803, for which they were first used. Updike calls this a “beautiful book’, 
but like most show-pieces it has a frigid, artificial air and the splendour of 
the paper and press-work cannot conceal the banality of the wood engravings 
by Henry Hole. Yet this is clearly the setting for which the types were de- 
signed. In smaller sizes and in a more mundane context, as in Roscoe’s 
Occasional Tracts Relative to the War Between Britain and France, 1810, much of 
the attractiveness of their delicate modelling is lost. McCreery used Martin’s 
types constantly from 1803 onwards and they closed his career with the 
second part of The Press in 1827 and 1828. Often he used them for the 
title-page only, with, in later years, the text set in a more markedly modern 
face. A notable example is William Ottley’s The Italian School of Design, 
1823. This noble folio volume with its many aquatint plates is fully worthy 
to stand beside a work such as Claude’s Liber Veritatis printed by Bulmer. 
McCreery also printed Ottley’s An Inquiry into the Origin and Early History of 
Engraving, 1816, in ‘two comely quarto volumes’, according to Dibdin.s 
This was a work of considerable elaboration, involving the reproduction 
of a great number of engraver’s marks. A point of interest is the inclusion 
by Ottley of four woodcuts from Diirer’s Kleine Passion. These are printed 
on special Whatman paper from the original blocks, now in the British 
Museum. The result is certainly effective and the author says: “Those who are 
conversant with ancient engravings in wood, will perhaps agree with me, 
that the blocks in question were never so well printed as upon the present 
occasion, since the time of Durer himself.’ Amongst the more fashionable 
picture books that McCreery printed were the 1819 folio edition of Edward 
Orme’s Foreign Field Sports, George Brookshaw’s A New Treatise on Flower 
Painting, 1818, a beautiful quarto with many stipple engravings, and an 
edition of G. F. Robson’s Scenery of the Grampian Mountains, 1819. In his 
early days he had printed a pleasant edition of the Works of Solomon Gesner, 


' H. V. Marrot, “William Bulmer’, The Fleuron, v (1926), p. 76. 
2 D. B. Updike, Printing Types, (1937) ii, p. 189. 


3 Bibliographical Decameron, ii, p. 410. 4 Ottley, ii, p. 730. 
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1802, with copper engravings by Stothard. An illustrated book in a more 
colloquial style was George Coleman’s Broad Grins, 1819, which Holbrook 
Jackson praises for its qualities of unpretentious good workmanship and 
sound design.! McCreery also printed some of Thomas Rowlandson’s 
coloured etchings in his Pleasures of Human Life, 1807, and between 1822 and 
1823 there appeared the twelve parts of Youth's Monthly Visitor with its many 
coloured wood engravings of foreign views by Isaac Robert Cruikshank. 
Our printer was therefore experienced and skilful in working a variety of 
styles and techniques of illustration processes. McCreery, for all his exalted 
ideas of the printer’s status, had none of Bulmer’s aristocratic exclusiveness. 
He did not disdain to handle novels, and, amongst others, printed Maria 
Edgeworth’s Patronage, 1814, Jane Porter’s The Scottish Chiefs, 1810, and 
her sister’s Don Sebastian: or The House of Braganza, 1809. These are printed 
with considerable good taste, the two latter in Martin types, but in the 
rather characterless style of many novels of the period. On the other hand, 
Thomas Roscoe’s The Italian Novelists, 1825, in four volumes for Septimus 
Prowett, isa work of great finish, with engraved title-pages, set in a modern- 
face type and printed with a brilliantly black and glossy. ink. One of 
McCreery’s best-known books is the second version of Bibliomania, printed 
for Dibdin in 1811. While it can hardly compare for sheer magnificence 
with The Bibliographical Decameron it is still a work of particular distinction 
and the large paper copies are extremely handsome. The book has a more 
fanciful air than most of McCreery’s productions, owing to the many 
finely printed ornaments and vignettes. The title-page with its engraving 
of the interior of Duke Humphrey’s library is deservedly famous. We 
learn from Dibdin that the printer’s bill for this volume of nearly 800 pages 
was £297, including the large paper copies, and that McCreery was paid 
with a promissory note for the amount at twelve months. In spite of Dib- 
din’s frequent expressions of admiration for McCreery as a ‘typographical 
professor’ he does not appear to have printed with him again. 

Much of McCreery’s work was done on the lavish scale that the taste 
of the day required, but he was also capable of a more intimate style. An 
example of this is the edition of Bacon’s Two Books . . . of the Proficience and 
Advancement of Learning, 1808, printed for Payne in foolscap octavo. This 
is beautifully printed on paper by J. Green and despite the small type-size 
is as readable as it is dignified. 

Mention must finally be made of McCreery’s reprint of Pynson’s edition 
of Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles, 1812, in two great quarto volumes. These 
are printed throughout with Martin’s types set solid. The effect is to give 
the page a splendidly close-textured appearance that has a strong flavour of 
black-letter. Dibdin says: ‘For a mass of firm, workman-like printing, I 
know nothing superior.’ The title-page is perhaps unduly prolix and crowd- 
ed but the press-work is impeccable and the general effect monumental. 


! ‘The Nonage of Nineteenth-Century Printing in England’, The Fleuron, ii (1924), p. 94- 
2 Bibliographical Decameron, ii, p. 410. 
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In many ways the words ‘firm, workman-like printing’ seem to summar- 
ize the particular qualities that distinguish the books McCreery produced. 
They are remarkable for the consistently high standard of materials and 
craftsmanship that went into their making and the cultivated taste that 
directed their design. They are perhaps deficient in charm and variety. 
McCreery lacked the delicate touch that characterizes the Whittinghams, 
and the architecture of his title-pages sometimes appears unimaginative and 
repetitive. He rarely uses an ornament and the woodcut vignette is his 
favourite decorative feature. But he understood better than most the effect 
of good type well printed on sound paper and it is this that raises his work 
above the general level and gives it a claim on our attention. 

The majority of McCreery’s books were printed for the house of Cadell 
and Davies, with whom his relations, over a period of thirty years, were 
invariably most cordial. Longmans employed him on many occasions; he 
printed at least three books for William Pickering, and was “commissioned 
by such well-known publishers as Constable, Rivington, Simpkin and 
Marshall, Hunter, and J. and A. Arch. Of the 125 separate works printed 
by him that have been traced, 21 were written or edited by William Roscoe 
or his family, and about as many again by Roscoe’s Liverpool friends. 
To this fortunate connexion McCreery must owe a great deal of his reputa- 
tion as a fine printer. Had he not been adopted by Roscoe it is unlikely that 
he would have had the opportunity to develop his talents to the extent he 
did, and English printing would have been the poorer. 
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A Bibliographical Account of The Annual Register, 
1758-1825 


By WILLIAM B. TODD 


I 


N aletter to The Gentleman's Magazine (September 1795, p. 736) Thomas 
English remarked that several conjectures about the management of the 
Annual Register were ‘a labyrinth of confused error, twisted into the form 

of a dilemma, with horns as long, spreading, and harmless, as an alderman’s’. 
English should have known, since he was himself the editor of the Register— 
or, at least, of one of the Registers—and from his own and various other 
disclosures, as recently interpreted by Professor Bertram D. Sarason,! there 
is now some assurance that 

(A) Dodsley’s Annual Register was edited from 1758 to 1765 by Edmund 
Burke, and from 1765 to 1793 by English; 

(B) Rivington’s ‘Genuine’ Annual Register, the authorized continuation 
of Dodsley’s journal, was also at first edited by English, probably until his 
death, 21 May 1798; 

(C) Otridge’s ‘Original’ Annual Register, a rival publication, was edited 
by Dr. William Thomson. 

What English could not know, and what now becomes the concern of this 
study, is the manner in which these various Registers were produced. From an 
examination of thirty-two sets through 1826, when the rival continuations 
were combined under a single title, it is evident that any series with 

(A) early Dodsley ‘first editions’, especially in the Burkean period, prob- 
ably includes one or more undifferentiated reprints; 

(B) the authorized Rivington continuation is necessarily incomplete; 

(C) the Otridge continuation may be complete, but remains illegitimate. 
From this general view we descend to matters even more disconcerting. 


‘Edmund Burke and the Two" Annual Registers’, P.M.L.A. xviii (1953), 496-508; see also 
John C. Weston in P.B.S.A. li (1957), 244-9. In addition to the several editorial assistants 
already identified by Mr. Sarason (p. $07, n. 20) another, possibly, appears midway through an 
obituary notice of Elizabeth Ryves. ‘When the late Mr. Dodsley relinquished all concern in his 
celebrated “Annual Register”, Miss Ryves was employed to conduct the historical department; 
a task of much hazard and difficulty, considering that even the great pen of Mr. Burke has been 
thought to have managed that department for many years’ (G.M., 1797, p. 445). Though this 
account was queried in later reports to the same journal (pp. 522, $39), the Otridge Register for 
1797 (1800, p. 265) originally reprints it almost verbatim, with the ‘hazard’ now becoming all 
the more difficult, ‘considering that Mr. Burke managed that department so many years’. 
Immediately upon printing this, however, Thomson or his deputy apparently realized that 
Miss Ryves, though much alive in the time of Dodsley and Rivington, had died the year before 
the issuance of their own continuation, and thereupon in a cancel suppressed the offending 
passage. The uncancelled leaf is retained in the Harvard copy. 
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Within these same three groups it also appears that 
(A, C) thirteen ‘Dodsley’ editions were actually printed for Otridge 
(C, B) five “Otridge’ editions were originally issued by Rivington. 
Viewed another way, without reference to these muddles, it will be noticed 
that 
(B) the Rivington Register for 1804 precedes (>) the one for 1796; the 
volumes for 1805-10 and 1820>1797; 1811 and 1821>1798; 1812>1799; 
1822 and 1823> 1800; 
(C) the Otridge Register for 1793> 1792, and 1792>1791. 
If this seems bewildering we may ignore continuations of any order and 
limit our pe rspective to established reprints of a sequence already fixed. The 
following series of figures represent for each Register year, first the concluding 
number of the edition published by Dodsley, then the edition numbers 
assigned by Otridge. 
1758. 8, 7u, odf 
1759. 8, 8, 8d 
1763. 6, 7df, 8, 7df, 6d 
1764. 4, 5, 3U 
1765. 3, 3f 
1767. 4,8 


These series, I now realize, are not so orderly as may at first appear, for all 
editions marked d, though certainly printed for Otridge, are among the 
thirteen exhibiting ‘Dodsley’ titles.’ Moreover, though correctly arranged 


here, the u editions are undated, the f falsely dated. 

All this by way of invitation to the laby rinth that lies ahead. Should my 
readers choose not to follow the guided tour in section II, they are welcome 
to find their own way among the data presented in section III. 


Il 


A. The Dodsley Editions 


Of the thirty-two volumes in this sequence the six original editions for 
1758-63, together with certain early reprints, were published by Robert and 
James Dodsley (designated a1 in Schedule ‘A’), the remaining twenty-six for 
1764-90 by James alone (a2). Immediately upon the termination of Burke’s 
editorship, after the first eight volumes, two shifts occur in the publishing 
arrangements, one in 1766, which drops the practice of reprinting ‘first 
editions’, the other in 1767, which introduces starred inserts. The double or 
triple ‘firsts’, evident in the volumes for 1761-5, are unexceptional, represent- 
ing, I believe, nothing more than the usual expedient of reprinting, without 
a change on the title-leaf, work found to be in great demand. Only after 
Burke's withdrawal was it necessary to ‘puff’ the reprints with distinctive 
edition labels. The insert is an ingenious device allowing the editor, long after 
the rest of the book had been printed off, to bring up to date his earlier section 
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on the ‘History of Europe’. On five occasions, however, there is some devia- 
tion from this procedure, first in 1774, an issue without insert, then in 1778, 
an issue with two inserts, and finally in 1783, 1786, and 1790, issues in which 
pages are allowed for materiai never supplied. 

The dating of certain volumes is also somewhat irregular. The Register for 
1765, the year that English replaced Burke, was five weeks late, not appearing 
until 27 June 1766. On that date the Daily Advertiser, possibly in allusion to 
the change of editors, states that ‘an Accident which could not be foreseen 
nor prevented, has been the Cause of the unusual Delay in the Publication 
of this Year’s Volume’.! The new editor, however, offers other explanations, 
indicating that ‘greater pains have been taken with this volume . . . than with 
any of the former’, and that in ‘the lateness of its appearance, we must own 
something more than bare indulgence may appear necessary to absolve us 
from want of gratitude; but that too, we hope to obtain, when we have 
assured our readers, that in the delay we sacrificed more to their gratification, 
than to our own convenience’. 

However that may be, the volumes for 1766-7 were again issued on time, 
but thereafter more and more behind schedule, with 1768 appearing in the 
following June (and mistakenly dated 1768), 1769-72 each in the following 
July, 1773-5 each in the following August, 1776 in September 1777, 1777 in 
November 1778, and 1778 at the very end of the year, 29 December 1779. 
To conceal these delays subsequent volumes were for awhile predated. 


Year Imprint date Date of issue 

1779 1780 13 January 1781 

1780 1781 30 January 1782 

1781 1782 30 April 1783 

1782 1783 22 November 1784 
Thus, as the list shows, the series continued to fall behind—now almost two 
years behind the events described—and these slight deceptions, if continued, 
threatened to become gross anomalies: 

1783 1784 17 December 1785 

1784 1785 30 July 1787 
Realizing this, Dodsley correctly dated 1783 as 1785, combined the two 
following years in a single volume dated 1787, and so carried through to the 
end, with 1790 appearing on 24 December 1793, and dated 1793. With this 
volume, now three years behind schedule, Dodsley relinquished control of 


! The date of issue, first announced through a preliminary notice in the London Chronicle for 
the 19th, and confirmed in various newspapers on the 27th, is a full month after that cited in the 
most recent study of the Register (P.B.S.A. lii (1958), p. 133), and thus tends to substantiate the 
fact there denied that ‘English arrived very late on the editorial scene’. To the contrary I would 
suggest that, until some very late date (possibly as late as February or March 1766), Burke re- 
mained in control of the volume, performed all the routine chores, but then finally assigned to 
English the arduous task of preparing the section on “The History of Europe’. Such an assign- 
ment, so extensive, and so near the deadline, would account for the unavoidable ‘Accident’ that 
delayed publication five weeks beyond normal date of issue. 
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the publication, sold the stock and copyright of volumes already issued to 
Messrs. Otridge, and assigned to the Rivingtons the responsibility of con- 
tinuing, again with English as editor, the publication of succeeding volumes. 

The record of Dodsley’s performance, though not above censure in biblio- 
graphical terms, certainly excels that of his successors. In summary form it 
may be represented as follows: 


32 first editions, five of them falsely dated (1768, 1779, 1780, 1781, 
1782). 
7 counterfeit ‘firsts’, 1761, 1762, 1763, 1764(2), 1765(2). 
1 unnumbered reprint of 1758, issued in 1773. 
73 numbered reprints. 


113 total number of Dodsley editions. 


In this tabulation, and in schedule ‘A’ of Dodsley editions, the numbered 
reprints include eleven printed in the early go’s, all seemingly for Dodsley, 
but possibly prepared for Otridge. Not in this tabulation, but necessarily 
included in schedule ‘A’, are certain other reprints, viz: 

1 ‘Dodsley’ 6th edition of 1761. Issued in 1796, the year after his retire- 
ment, and therefore designated as ‘c1’, ic. a Dodsley imprint actually 
prepared for Otridge. 

‘Dodsley’ unnumbered edition of 1789. Issued in ‘1792’, a most un- 
likely date since the first edition appeared that year, and therefore also 
classed as c1. 
45 other “Dodsley’ and Otridge reprints 1758-go, all conclusively estab- 
lished as for Otridge (c1-7). 
8 Baldwin, Cradock and Joy reprints (di-z), issued by Otridge’s suc- 


cessor. 


$5 total number of reprints issued by persons other than Dodsley. 


B. The Rivington Editions 


The difficulty of arranging a contract with a new publisher, so English 
informs the readers in the first of the Rivington series, together with various 
other ‘impediments’, delayed the publication of the 1791 volume until June 
1795. Better progress, however, could be expected in the future. “The 
Volume for 1792 is already in the press, and in such a state of forwardness as 
to enable us to promise it early in the following winter.’ Unfortunately this 
expectation was not realized, for the 1792 volume did not appear until 
8 September 1798, three months after the death of English; but readers were 
consoled with further excuses and another promise, here to the effect that 
‘two other volumes have been some time in preparation, and are actually in 
the press. They will appear with all convenient dispatch.’ Doubtless various 
inconveniences then occurred, among them the difficulty of arranging a 
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contract with a new editor, all of which forced a suspension of any further 
issue until July 1806. 

Meanwhile, on 20 September 1798, just two weeks after the authorized 
1792 Rivington issue, at 13s. in boards, Messrs. Otridge published a 1793 
volume at 8s. in boards. Whatever the merits of the controversy over editor- 
ship and copyright then raging in the newspapers (and fully covered in 
Professor Sarason’s article), nothing could disguise the fact that recent news 
cheaply produced was better than old news at almost twice the price. More- 
over, as noted below in the Otridge account, the interlopers, with a battery 
of hack-writers and printers at their disposal, could fulfil their promises. By 
1806, when Rivington finally struggled forth with the volume for 1793, the 
firm of Otridge had issued all of their annuals through 1804. 

Very probably it was this rampant activity on the part of his competitor 
that determined Rivington, or the new editor, to begin issuing in July 1806 
two sequences, the one to consist of the volumes for 1793 to 1800, the other, 
called a “New Series’, to comprise the volumes 1801 to date. This was a 
gallant gesture and, if pursued, might very well have brought up the long 
arrears in both series; but like all previous endeavours it was beyond the 
ability of those called to perform it. By 1822 the first series had progressed 
only to 1797, the second only to 1810. Nothing daunted, Rivington then 
introduced a third concurrent series which, starting with the volume for 
1820, was intended to bring that sequence up to date. At the turn of the 
year 1825-6, when Rivington finally went into partnership with Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy, the first series had covered the intervening years to 
1800, the third continued to 1824, but the second extended only to 1812. 
Thus all sets of the Rivington issue lack the seven volumes for 1813-19. 

Baldwin & Co., having in 1815 already acquired a major share of the 
Otridge business, now had as well a controlling interest in the Rivington 
enterprise, and accordingly in the 1825 volume, issued promptly in 1826, 
allowed Rivington only a subordinate position in the imprint. In this same 
year they also issued a new General Index, superseding the Rivington publica- 
tion of 1799, with a prefatory note advising the readers that ‘some sets of the 
work have been made up by substituting occasionally the volumes of a con- 
temporary work with fictitious titles... . The substitution has not extended, 
at the utmost beyond the ten volumes below mentioned.’ Then follows a 
column listing for the years 1791 to 1800 the opening phrase in each of the 
‘genuine volumes’, a passage identifying not the authorized sequence pub- 
lished by Rivington but the spurious continuation issued by Otridge and, 
since 1815, reissued by Baldwin. Hence arises the contention advanced by 
Lowndes, and accepted by numerous cataloguers, that it was Messrs. Riving- 
ton who ‘published a rival continuation’. The account of the ‘fictitious titles’ 
has greater validity and shall be related in its turn as one of Otridge’s nefarious 
exploits. 

For Rivington, the innocent victim of one long misadventure, the final 
outcome is 27 volumes of a projected 34, with 19 of these left undated in 
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silent witness to his embarrassment at their late appearance. None of the 
Rivington volumes went into a second edition; it was all he could do to get 
them, or some of them, into a first. 


C. The Otridge Editions 

On 30 August 1798, less than a month before he encroached upon Riving- 
ton’s prerogative, W. Otridge announced in the Morning Herald that he had 
at some previous date bought Dodsley’s ‘entire Stock (consisting of upwards 
of 12,000 vols.)’ and had further ‘at great additional expence, reprinted those 
volumes that were out of print’ to enable the public to acquire complete sets. 
Since Otridge at this time chose to print only under Dodsley’s name, it is 
impossible to distinguish all of his issues. Those differentiated as c1 in schedule 
‘A’ may, however, be attributed to him, and among them we find as of 1798: 


5 supposedly issued in the 80’s but all on paper watermarked 1794-7. 
These include a seventh edition of 1760 and a fifth edition of 1762, both 
counterfeiting not only the name but date and edition number of 
authentic Dodsley issues; a counterfeit first edition of 1786; and second 
editions of 1787 and 1788. 

2 others on unwatermarked paper. One is a sixth edition of 1761, issued 
in 1796, the year after Dodsley’s retirement; the other an unnumbered 
edition of 1789, indicated as, but certainly not appearing in 1792, the 
same year as the first. This also must be regarded as a counterfeit, in- 
tended to pass as the first, but printed without press-figures. 

It is also not unlikely that Otridge, at this time, issued some or all of the eleven 
Dodsley reprints with dates in the 90’s, as recorded under 1758-9, 1763-6, 
1771, 1775, 1781-2, 1784. For want of evidence, however, I have included 
these, tentatively, among legitimate Dodsley productions under the refer- 
ence a2. 

On 20 September 1798, as previously remarked, Otridge issued under his 
own name the 1793 continuation, a volume deliberately prepared, timed, and 
priced to drive Rivington’s outdated and more expensive 1792 version off the 
market. The preface at one point or another commits the editor of this new 
publication— 

(1) ‘to revive . . . the languid expectations of the former purchasers of 

Dodsley’s Annual Register’, 

(2) ‘tofreethem from any disappointment in the delivery of those volumes’, 

(3) ‘to publish the volumes for the years 1791 and 1792, with all possible 

expedition’, 

(4) to the ‘very carly appearance’ of the Register for 1797 
—and on all counts he soon made good his promise. Next to appear, early 
in 1799, is the volume for 1792 in which it is stated that the one for 1791 
‘will be published in the course of a few months’, as indeed it was. Then with 
the earlier volumes out of the way, the Otridge firm immediately produced 
1794 and, in 1800, not only the promised 1797 but also 1795, 1796, and 1798. 
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Thereafter readers were freed of all disappointment, as they had been assured 
—freed also, it might be added, from any further dealings with the sluggardly 
Rivingtons. 

As indicated in the data for the Otridge continuation (schedule ‘C’), the 
1791 volume (first in the sequence, but third to be printed) exhibits a 
printer’s imprint, as required by an Act effective from 25 July 1799; and 
through this mark is revealed in all later volumes the extraordinary range of 
Otridge’s performance. Altogether from 1799 to 1814 no less than twenty- 
eight printers were employed, one as far away as Montrose, with seven of 
them apparently at work for Otridge in 1800 and six at least in 1803 and 
1805. Against these, and all the writers providing them with copy, Rivington 
had only Luke Hansard and the unreliable service, presumably, of a single 
editor. No wonder, then, that Rivington eventually (in the 1800 volume) 
fell twenty-five years behind the events in question, and that his former 
clientele refused to buy such antiquarian stuff. 

The success of the Otridge series may also be measured in the demand for 
new editions, a number of which (for the years 1794-8) appeared seven years 
after the original printing, and several others (1799-1801) ten or eleven years 
afterward. But reprints, as Otridge had remarked before, involved ‘great 
additional expence’, and if his editor kept insisting upon “delivery of those 
volumes’ a way must be found to reduce the cost. The easiest, cheapest, and 
most unscrupulous way was to buy up the unsold Rivington remainders, even 
though of another text, and affix to them new Otridge titles. Thus appears, 
not the uninterrupted sequence extending in Baldwin’s opinion ‘at the ut- 
most’ to 1800, but a series nicely designed to complement the volumes 
Otridge was then reprinting, i.e. the Rivington annuals for 1791, 1792, 1793, 
1801, and 1802,! all now reissued with Otridge cancels dated 1810. (Schedule 
‘B’ reference ¢7.) 

The obligation to deliver the volumes also applied, of course, to the early 
Dodsley editions (schedule ‘A’), and for these there was no alternative to 
reprinting. After the 1795-8 series, already reported, Otridge issued two 
others, each representing all manner of confusion. 


1800-5 
19 editions correctly dated, it seems, but with edition numbers occasion- 
ally departing from the Dodsley sequence. (Cf. 1759-62, 1764-6, 
1769-73, 1775, 1777, 1782-4, 1789-90.) 
undated editions, one of them also unnumbered, but all on paper 
watermarked 1803 (1758, 1761, 1776). 
2 ‘Dodsley’ editions, a third of 1781 issued in 1800, and a seventh of 1763 
bearing date ‘1796’, but with a printer’s imprint not found before 1800. 


1 There is a slight overlap here, for Otridge eventually reprinted 1801 in 1813. Possibly the 
Rivington remainders for that year did not fill his needs. As indicated in Schedule ‘B’, it would 
have been impossible for Otridge in 1810 to seize more than the five volumes already cited— 
and, if he had wanted them, the annuals for 1794 and 1803—since these were all that Rivington 
had then produced. 
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1807-11 

editions correctly dated, perhaps, but erratically numbered (1760, 

1762-3, 1767-9, 1772, 1780). 

unnumbered editions of 1774, 1779, dated 1810, 1811. 

undated third edition of 1764, paper unwatermarked, but with an 

Otridge imprint of a kind not generally used before 1809; and without 

a printer’s imprint, though that was required at this later date. 

1 third edition of 1765, dated ‘1802’ but on paper watermarked 1809. 
This is a counterfeit of an Otridge edition in the preceding series, but 
unlike the earlier carries no printer's imprint. 

4 ‘Dodsley’ editions: a ninth of 1758, dated “1795° but carrying a printer’s 
imprint not used elsewhere before 1807; an eighth of 1759, dated 1810; 
a sixth of 1763, also dated 1810; and a seventh of 1763, dated ‘1796’, 
though with a printer’s imprint not used before 1810. This last item 
is a counterfeit of the final entry in the preceding series, that also being 
a spurious misdated “Dodsley’ issue. 


The amazing diversity of Otridge’s handiwork prohibits, at the last, any 
ready classification. Suffice it to say that by various and sundry means he 
had produced between 1795 and 1814: 

23 editions in his own sequence. 

8 reprints of these. 

47 reprints of the earlier Dodsley editions. 

reissues of the later Rivington continuation. 


83 total number of Otridge issues. 


D. The Baldwin Editions 


The volumes which came from the firm of Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy 
between 1815 and 1826 are so regular, and so uninteresting, that I move at 
once to a tabulation. 


11 volumes of their own sequence, continuing the Otridge Register from 
1814 to 1824. ’ 
reprints of these, 1814, 1815, the first of which appears to be a counter- 
feit. 
10 reprints of the Otridge volumes for 1791, 1793, 1802, 1807-13. 

8 reprints of the earlier Dodsley editions for 1766, 1769-71, 1773, 1783-4, 
1789. 

Register for the year 1825, issued in 1826, and amalgamating the other 
series previously issued by Rivington. 


32 total number of Baldwin issues. 
With the volume for 1825 affairs fell into an orderly routine and the 
occasion for this study accordingly draws to a close. In the period of 
disorder, extending over sixty-eight years, there emerged from various 
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establishments not less than 250 distinct editions, as well as five hybrid 
reissues, some of one text, some of another, but all with the good intent of 
preserving for times to come the Annual Register of events. 


The statistics presented below derive from a partial or complete examina- 
tion of thirty-two sets, including those at the British Museum (5), the Bod- 
leian Library (2), the University of Cambridge Library (1), University of 
London (2), Harvard (5), Yale (6), and Texas (2). The Rivington editions 
are most uncommon, the original series, so far as it extends, being observed 
only in one of the B.M. sets, the five Otridge reissues only at Harvard. Certain 
variant states are disregarded in this summary. Most of them occur in the 
first eight volumes and will be considered in my bibliography of Burke. 

In these schedules a typical entry may comprise four groups of symbols, 
representing in order 


Edition 
I or Ia. First edition. 
tb, Ic. Later undifferentiated reprints, reset in whole or in part. 


These ordinarily occur with other volumes correctly designated as ‘Second’ 
or ‘Third’ edition. 

2-9,N. Second—Ninth, New edition, as labelled by the printer. A query 
refers to an edition suspected but not seen, and therefore disregarded in totals 
already announced. 

—. Unnumbered edition printed after the one called the “Second”. 
(Publisher and Printer.) Denoted within parentheses by letter and numbers, 
a-d indicating appropriate list of names, 1-35 the persons there identified. 
Imprint date. Quotes distinguish a questionable reference. 

{Actual date.] Indicated within brackets, and evidence noted as deriving from 

a advertisements. Through 1798 Ralph Straus’s Robert Dodsley (1910), or 
the London Chronicle is the usual reference, thereafter the Monthly Literary 
Advertiser. 

p printer's imprint. Actual period of employment, as determined from 
watermarks or imprint in other, correctly dated editions, is indicated after 
each name in the schedule. It may safely be presumed that no imprint was 
entered before 25 July 1799, the date on which the first printer filed a 
certificate in compliance with the Act of 39 George III, cap. 79. 


w watermark. Date of issue is arbitrarily listed as the year following date 


1 The copyright set at the B.M. (P.P. 3435.d), which one might suppose to be of the first 
edition throughout, has 1758 and 1759 in the fifth edition, 1770 and 1774 in the third. The 
Cambridge set has first six volumes of the second—fourth editions, the next two ‘first’ editions in 
second counterfeit form. The Bodleian sets are later still, both in general representing issues 
produced by Otridge after 1795. Apparently for all of these the publishers were not adhering 
very strictly to the provisions of copyright. 
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of mark. This evidence has been examined throughout as a check against the 
reliability of a and p. 

Pagination of text in the first edition (to which all later variants generally 
conform) is cited as a means of spotting books of a competitive series under 
false titles. The original edition and unlabelled reprints in the Dodsley series 
are further differentiated by notations of the first and last few press figures. 


‘A’ Scuepute. The Dodsley Editions, 1759-93 


Publishers’ imprint Period 
a1 Printed for R. and J. Dodsley, Pall Mall 1759-64 
2 Printed for J. Dodsley, Pall Mall 1765-93 


c-d_ [Issued by Dodsley’s successors. See lists in following schedules. | 

Printers. Not identified, as this period precedes the date when imprints 
were first required. Presumably from 1759 to 1767 the original edition and 
most of the reprints were undertaken by John Hughs of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
from 1768 to 1773 by his son Henry, and from 1774 to 1793 by Henry in 
partnership with Luke Hansard.! Some of the reprinting, however, was 
delegated to others, among whom we can at present identify with certainty 
only William Strahan. Under date May 1763 there is an entry in Strahan’s 
ledger for 1,000 copies of 15 sheets, representing, apparently, the unfigured 15 
gatherings at the beginning of the undifferentiated reprint of AR for 1761. 
AR 1758 Published 15 May 1759 
1(a1)59 8-2 11-3 .. . 78-3 130-3. 496pp. 
3(a1)62 4(a1)64 5 (a2)68 —(a2)73 6(a2)77 7(a2z)83 8(az)o1 
7(c6,22)n.d.[ogw] 9(c1,26)‘9s’[o7p] 

1759 21 May 1760 
1(a1)60 iv—2 66-3... 479-4 486-2. 494pp. 
2(a1)60 3(a1)62 4(a2)65 $(a2)69 6(a2)77 7(a2)83 8(a2)92 
8(c2,16)02 8(c1,30)10 
1760 25 April 1761 

(a1)61 12-2 15-2... 269-1 277-3 278-2. 260/271pp. 
3(a1)64 4(a2z)67 5(az)75 6(a2)81 7(a2)89 
7(c1)‘89’[98w] 8(cs;21 and 23)os 9(c7,30)11 
1761 13 May 1762 
4-1 15-2... 312-2 322-3. 304/316pp. 
tb(a1)62 249-5 250-4 259-4... . 314-4 320-1. 
2?|=1b?] 3(a2)72 4(a2)79 $(a2)86 
6(c1)'96 7(c4,15)00 —(c6,22)n.d.[ogw] 


* Hansard’s participation, though unnoticed in J. C. Trewin and E. M. King’s Printer to the 
House (1952), is attested to in a declaration of 24 September 1798 that he had been ‘many years 
conductor of the Office and now a Partner in the Concern, where Dodsley’s Annual Register 
has been printed’, and, further, ‘that the continuation thereof, published by F. and C. Rivington, 
has also been printed at this Office’. See Sarason, op. cit., p. Sor. 
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1762 § May 1763 

4-2 10-4... 254-1 260-2 262-3. 268/257pp. 

tb(a1)63 15-4 26-1 . . . 252-2 265-2. 

2(a2)66 3(a2)73 4(a2)80 $(a2)87 

6(cs5,8)05 8(c7,27)10 


1763 19 May 1764 

4-4 10-4 22-3... 280-4 303-3. 216/307pp. 
tb(a1)64 4-4 10-4 18-2... . 274-4 298-3. 

2(a2)65 3(a2)68 4(a2)76 $(a2)82 6(a2)90 
7(c1,10)‘96’[oop] 8(c7,30)09 7(c1,30)°96'[10?p] 6(cr1,30)10 


1764 18 May 1765 


1a(a2)65 9-4 II-1... 274-4 290-1. 192/284pp. 
tb(az)65 2-1 4-4... 274-1 290-1. 


Ic(a2)65 4-7 6-4... 276-2 290-5. 
2(a2)78 3(a2)83 4(az)92 $(c2,15)02 3(c7)n.d.[097] 


1765 27 June 1766 

1a(a2)66 10-2 18-1 . . . 306-3 322-1 325-2. 272/318pp. 
tb(az)66 15-1 18-2... 309-1 322-1. 

1c(az)66 2-5 4-4... 304-3 320-1. 

2(a2)78 4(a2)84 $(a2)93 3(c2,11)02 3(c2)‘o2’[10w] 


1766 25 May 1767 
1(a2)67 9-1 15-2... 310-2 324-4. 235/319pp. 
2(a2)72 4(a2)85 $(az)93 6(c2,9)03  7(d2,8)16 


1767 19 May 1768 
1(a2)68 iii-1 9-2. . . 320-5 326-2. 240/320pp. After 148 adds *41-*48. 
2(a2)72 4(a2)86 8(c7,27)09 


1768 22 June 1769 ; 

1 (a2) ‘68’ [69a] 6-6 9-5 . . . 265-5 276-5. 285/272pp. After 156 adds 
*57-*84. 

2(a2)73 4(a2)86 2(c3,28)o9 


1769 21 July 1770 
1(a2)70 4-5 11-4... 286-2 293-5. 237/288pp. After '64 adds *49-*73. 
2(a2)73 3(a2)79 4(a2)86 6(cs,14)00 8(cs,29)09 9(d1,10)25 


1770 20 July 1771 

1(a2)71 4-4 22-1 . . . 248-2 258-2 260-3. 256/256pp. After 164 adds 
*65-*95. 

2(a2)74 3(a2)79 4(a2)85 6(c2,20)03  7(d2,8)16 
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1771 14 July 1772 

1(a2)72 v-1 13-7... 258-1 260-7. 256/264pp. After 164 adds *65-*94. 
2(a2)75 3? 4(a2)86 $(a2)94 6(c2,11)03 7(d2,8)17 


1772 21 July 1773 

1(a2)73 1§-7 16-5 . . . 237-1 249-7 254-3. 256/246pp. After 164 adds 
*65-* 105. 

2(a2)75 3? 4(a2)86 6(c4,13)00 8(c7,19)09 


1773 4 August 1774 

1(a2)74- 2-3: 13-5 . 272-5 280-3 286-5.  247/278pp. After '64 adds 
*65—* 108. 

2(a2)75 3(a2z)80 4(az)84 $(c2,17)03 N(d2,8)18 


1774 30 August 1775 

1(a2)75 6-5 16-3... 232-5 248-3 250-5. 256/245pp. 

2? 3(a2)82 4(a2)89 —(c7,28)10 

1775 6 August 1776 

1(a2)76 4-5 10-3... 242-5 248-3. 272/244pp. After '80 adds *81-*158. 

2(a2)77 4(a2)83 $(a2)91 6(c2,16)or1 

1776 25 September 1777 

1(a2)77 . . 252-3 263-5 265-3. 270/2s59pp. After '112 adds 
*113-*192. 

2? 3(a2)82 4(a2)88 $(c2,22)n.d.[ogw] 


1777. § November 1778 

1(a2)78 iii-3 4-5 . . . 244-7 258-2. 303/249pp. After '160 adds *161- 
*188. 

3(az)85 $(c2;25 and 18)os5 

1778 29 December 1779 

1(a2)79 8-3 14-2 or 3 230-3 246-5 248-5 or 6. —334/245pp. After '160 
and 274 adds *161-*236 and *275-*282. 

3(a2)86 


1779 13 January 1781 

1(a2)‘80°[81a] vi-3 2-3... 200-1 or 5. 442/193pp. After ‘192 
adds *193-*214. 

2(a2)86 —(c7,33)11 


1780 30 January 1782 

1(a2)‘81'[82a] 4-6 6-1 244-3 258-2 or 3 260-6 or 5. 404/251pp. After 
1192 adds *193-—*234. 

2(a2)88 7(c3,19)09 
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1781 30 April 1783 ; 

1(a2)‘82’[83a] 4-5 10-6... 202-6 208-5 218-3. 339/207pp. After '160 
adds *161-*202. 

2(az)91 3(ct1,12)00 


1782 22 November 1784 
1(a2)‘83’[84a] 6-5 8-6... . 210-3 or § 212-5. 324/215pp. After ‘192 

adds *193-*244. 
2(az)91 3(c2,8)o0 


1783. 17 December 1785 

1(a2)85 6-3 . . . 222-12 224-1 226-5 228-6. 367/223pp. 1181-192 
pagination omitted. 

2(c3,10)00 N(d2,8)20 


1784-1785 30 July 1787 

1(a2)87 12-4 14-3... 166-9 184-6 194-3. 366/182pp. After '176 adds 
*177-* 190. 

2(c1)‘95’ 2(c3,10)00 N(d2,8)19 


1786 30 August 1788 

1(a2)88 iii-8 9-9 15-8 . . . 194-8 205-2 or 10 210-5. 302/200pp. 1181-192 
pagination omitted. 

—(c1)‘88’ [osw] 


1787 13 October 1789 

1(a2)89  iii-2 12-f 14-4. . . 201-3 206-1 212-6. 320/202pp. After '192 
adds *193-*232. 

2(ct)‘89’ [98w] 


1788 24 December 1790 
1(a2)90 —iv-8 6-3 13-4... . 208-) 224-9. 300/216pp. After '192 adds 
*193-*202. 
2(c1)‘90'[98w] 


1789 6 October 1792 

1(a2z)92 11-6 16-3 . . . 191-8 194-%196-2 211-4. 353/192pp. After ‘192 
adds *193-*259. 

—(c1)‘92’ [no press figures] 2(c2, 9)o 


1790 24 December 1793 

4-3 6-4... 172-1 191-3. 356/179pp. Page '156 numbered 
‘156-192’. 

2(c2,14)02 
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‘B’ Scuepute. The Rivington Editions, 1795-1826 
Publishers’ imprint Period 
bi Printed for F. and C. Rivington . . . Sold also by J. 1795 
Dodsley 
Printed for F. and C. Rivington 1798 
Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington 1806-23 
Printed for C. & J. Rivington 1823-6 
c7 [Reissued with cancel title by Otridge. See appropriate 
entry, Schedule “C’.] 
Printers 
bs Luke Hansard. Lincoln’s Inn Fields 1795-1806 
6 Luke Hansard & Sons 1808—13 
7 Bye and Law. St John’s Square, Clerkenwell 1806 
8 Law & Gilbert 1808-15 
9 R. & R. Gilbert 1816 
10 R. Gilbert 1819-26 


Note. In this and the following schedules, all recording editions only 
occasionally reprinted (or, for this series, reissued), the information is most 
conveniently arranged in tabular form. 

Year Published Edition Reissue Text pages 
1791 17 June 1795 —(c7)10 216/*238/199 
1792 8 Sept. 1798 ) —(c7)10 (pt.1) $21 
(pt.2) *367/226 
1793 July 1806 5 424/*398/195 
1794 June 1808 393/* 505/182 
1795 Dec. 1810 275/*389/225 
1796 Sept. 1813 392/*359/234 
1797 April 1822 466/*596/191 
1798 Feb. 1823 .d. 319/*522 
1799 Dec. 1823 d. 300/*630 
1800 Feb. 1825 d. 380/*583 


1801 July 1806 d. 347/*450/236 
1802 June 1808 376/* 433/228 
1803 Dec. 1809 .d. 264/* 364/163 
1804 July 1812 d. 298/*520 
1805 Sept. 1814 d. 277/*556 
1806 June 1815 d. 344/*o12 
1807 Sept. 1816 d, 267/*646 
1808 April 1819 .d. 267/*758 
1809 July 1820 d. 1111 

1810 April 1822 d. 963 
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Year Published Edition Text pages 
1811 Nov. 1823 1(b4,10)n.d. 240/*643 
1812 Oct. 1825 1(b4,10)n.d. 292/*585 
1813-1819: not issued 

1820 Jan. 1822 342/*569 
1821 Dec. 1822 360/*605 
1822 Feb. 1824 d. 328/*6s59 
1823 Dec. 1824 d. 372/*653 
1824 Jan. 1826 d. 316/*603 


‘C’ Scuepute. The Otridge Editions, 1795-1814 
Publishers’ imprint (typical entries) 
ct Printed for J. Dodsley fice. W. Otridge and 
Son| 1795-1800, 1807-11 
Printed, by Assignment from the Executors of 
the late Mr. James Dodsley, for W. Otridge 
and Son [&c.| 1798-1805 
Printed for the Proprietors of Dodsley’s 
Annual Register, W. Otridge & Son [&c.] 1799-1800, 1809 
Printed by [noted below] for the Proprietors 
of Dodsley’s Annual Register, W. Otridge 
& Son [&c.] 1799-1807 
Printed by [noted below] for W. Otridge & 
Son [&c.] 1802-5, 1809 
Printed by Assignment from J. Dodsley for 
W. Otridge and Son [&c.] [1804] 
Printed for W. Otridge and Son [&c. | 1805, 1809-14 
d— [Issued by Otridge’s successor. See next schedule. | 


Printers 


c8 G. Auld. Greville St, Hatton Garden 1799-1805 
9 T. Burton. 31 Little Queen St 1799-1803 
10 J. Crowder. Warwick Square [Date entered 
only for ‘second editions’ of 1783 and 1784] 1800 
11 ‘J. Crowder & E. Hemsted 1802-3 
T. Davison. Lombard St, Fleet St 1800 
13 F. Davison. Lombard St, Fleet St 1800 
G. Woodfall. Paternoster Row 1800 
J. D. Dewick. 20 Aldersgate St 1800-2 
H. Bryer. Bridewell Hospital 1801 
J. Wright. Denmark Court, Strand 1802-3 
J. Wright. St John’s Square, Clerkenwell 1805-7 
Harding & Wright. St John’s Square, 
Clerkenwell 1808-11 
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Year 


1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1812 
1813 
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Knight and Compton. Middle St, Cloth Fair 

R. Wilks. 89 Chancery Lane 

James Cundee (10 Ivy Lane, Newgate St) [All 
editions without printer’s address and un- 
dated, but paper usually watermarked 1803] 

J. Brettell. Marshall St 

W. Marchant. 3 Greville St, Hatton Garden 

J. Seeley. Buckingham 

B. M’Millan. Bow St, Covent Garden [Date 
entered only for ‘second edition’ of 1796] 

T. Maiden. Sherbourn Lane 

J. Swan & Son. 76 Fleet St 

W. Wilson. St John’s Square, Clerkenwell 

J. Watt. Montrose 

William Heney. Crown Court, Aldersgate St 

J. Moyes. Greville St, Hatton Garden 

W. Bell & Co. St John’s Square, Clerkenwell 

T. Bensley. Bolt Court, Fleet St 

C. Wood. Poppin’s Court, Fleet St 


Published 


late 1799 
early 1799 
20 Sept. 1798 
late 1799 
1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1801 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1805 325,18)05 


Editions 
c4;8,9)n.d. 
€3,—)99 
c2,—)n.d. 1,9)2 
c4,8)99 2 


C4,21 

C4,21 

C7,35)13 
,32)10 


1803 
1803-7 


[1804] 
1805 
1805 
1805-6 


1807 
1809-10 
1809-10 
1809-10 
1809-II 
1810 
1810 
1812-14 
1813 


Text pages 
280/482 
226/496 
287/432 
284/451 
230/304/*186 
208/535 
265/504 
250/496 
316/508 
236/502 
288/557 
893 

956 


Jan. 1806 
Sept. 1807 
Nov. 1808 
Nov. 1809 
July 1810 
Mar. 1811 
June 1812 
Nov. 1812 
July 1813 
July 1814 


€7,18)06 
€7,18)07 
€7,19)08 
€7319,29)09 
C7;19,29)10 


( 
( 
( 
( 
(C7333,19) 
( 
( 
( 
( 


C7534 


992 

1073 

1114 

1032 
240/363/280 
938 

763 
172/610 
223/568 
211/561 


5 
20 
: 
2 
23 
25 
27 
: 28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
24 
I 
6 
2(c4,18)07 
2(c4,26)07 
2( 
2 
—(c7,35)13 
N(d2,8)20 
I 
I 
I 
I N(d1,8)27 
I N(d1,9)20 
I N(d1,9)21 
I 2(d1,10)25 
I N(d1,10)25 
I N(d1,9)21 
—(d1,9)23 
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‘D’ Scnepute. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy Editions, 1815-26 


Publishers’ imprint (typical entries) 
di Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy [&c.] 


Period 
1815-25 


2 Printed, by Assignment . . . Baldwin, Cradock and Joy 1816-24 
3. Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; C. and J. Rivington1826 


Printers 
d4 T. Bensley. Bolt Court, Fleet St 
5  T. Bensley and Son 
6 Bensley and Son’s Patent Machine 
7 Bensley and Sons 
8 C. Baldwin. New Bridge St 
9 T.C. Hansard. Peterborough Court, Fleet St 
10 ‘T.C. Hansard. Paternoster Row Press 


Published Editions 

Aug. 1815 1(d1,4)15 —(d1,9)‘15’[19p] 
June 1816 5 N(d1,10)24 
June 1817 1 
May 1818 1 
June 1819 1 
July 1820 1 
June 1822 1 


Dec. 1822 
July 1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1816-21 
1819-23 
1824-26 


Text pages 


219/577 


145/636 
171/644 
164/607 
190/616 
258/560 

(pt.1) 247/670 
(pt.2) 671-1400 
269/740 
288/714 
254/256/*337 
231/288/*290 
217/344/*292 


Year 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 1(d1,9)22 
1822 1(d1,9)23 
1823 1(d1,10)24 
1824 1(d1,10)25 
1825 1(d3,10)26 


Notes on the Physical Characteristics of some 
Manuscripts of the Poems of Donne and of 
Henry King 
By MARGARET CRUM 


EFORE Donne's poems were printed, so many manuscript copies were 
made that the task of his editors has been a very perplexing one: but the 
classification by Sir Herbert Grierson in his edition of the Poems, 1912 

and the further researches of Miss Helen Gardner, focused attention on com- 
paratively few manuscripts of first importance. In The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 11 March 1960, Miss Gardner suggested that something might be 
learned from a comparison of the phy sical characteristics of the most im- 
portant group, which she has shown! to be descended from a collection made 
by Donne himself in 1614, intended for publication: “Such a study might 
throw a good deal of light on the manner in which Donne’s poems circulated 
before they appeared in print. It would also be of great value in the assess- 
ment of the reliability of the first edition, which was largely dependent 
on a manuscript of this g group.’ 

Henry King, Donne’s younger and most admiring friend, left behind him 
a simple manuscript situation, as his appeal was limited, and there was no 
such multiplication of unauthorized copies of his poems as there had been of 
Donne’s. Apart from fairly frequent appearances of isolated poems in miscel- 
laneous collections, most of the surviving copies can be shown to have a 
direct connexion with himself. It seems that the practices of King and his 
copyists, which are up to a point easy to trace, may be interesting in re- 
lation to the best Donne manuscripts, and that Donne’s habits may even be 
partly reflected in King’s. 

There are now probably only three manuscript books containing King’s 
poems alone, and there is evidence that these three were almost entirely 
copied from one source, and that this source was a collection kept by King 
himself, altered and augmented from time to time, and finally used by the 
printers of the edition of 1657.2 

These manuscripts need brief description before the evidence can be set out. 
All three were carefully, even elegantly, written on quarto sheets, and were 
probably regarded as ‘Table Books’, such as King had in mind when he 
inscribed a blank book ‘to a Lady’: 

When your fair hand receives this little book 
You must not there for prose or verses look. 
. you have roome 
Here, both the Scribe and Author to become. 
1 John Donne: The Divine Poems, ed. Helen Gardner, 1952, p. Lxiv. 


2 My quotations are from the edition of 1657 and, where necessary, from the manuscripts 
themselves. 
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The first manuscript, H, Bodl. MS. Eng. poet. ¢. 30, is called after 
Archdeacon Hannah, who used it for his edition of the poems published by 
Pickering in 1843. Dr. Percy Simpson drew attention to the presence in it of 
Henry King’s own hand, in “The Bodleian Manuscripts of Henry King’, 
Bodleian Quarterly Record, v. 60 (March 1929), pp. 324-40. H contains sixty- 
five poems, and the scribe ‘of the first fifty-four was Thomas Manne, Chap- 
lain of Christ Church, Oxford, from 1605 to 1635.! The next ten poems were 
copied by a different hand, which modelled itself carefully on Manne’s. 
There are later additions, which need not be considered here, of a sermon 
for the funeral of Katherine, Countess of Leinster, who died in 1657, and 
Henry King’s elegy on her. 

The second manuscript, M, Bodl. MS. Malone 22, is in the same hand as 
the continuation of H (see P. Simpson, ibid.). It contains sixty-one poems. 

The third, P, formerly Phillipps MS. 9325, is now owned by Sir Geoffrey 
Keynes, who has been very generous in depositing it in the Bodleian for me 
to see. It contains seventy-cight poems. 

The argument for a common origin for these three is based on their 
extraordinary conformity in unessential points. Textually, apart from a 
small number of differences which will be separately noticed, they agree 
closely, even in eccentric spellings and an apparently rather capricious use of 
capital letters. Then, the copies are remarkably careful and tidy, and in the 
rare cases where a slip has been left or corrected in one, a similar incident is 
often found in one or both of the other two, suggesting that the fault was 
in some obscurity of the common original. The combinations of the manu- 
scripts in these errors will not allow the conclusion that any of them is the 
source of either of the others. 


Examples: 


“The Woes of Esay’, 110: upp, on corrected from upon H and P: upon M. 

‘Sic Vita’, 11: Dew Dryes corrected from Dew Dry’d P: Dew Dryes corrected 
from Dew’s Dry’d M: Dew Dry’d H. 

‘Madam Gabrina’, 18: on corrected from in, H and M. 

» 41: this corrected from thy, H and M. 

‘The Boyes answer to the Blackmoor’, 5: doe added above the line, H and P. 

‘The Anniverse’, 23: whilst in erasures in H and M. 

“By occasion of the Young Prince his happy birth’, 24: the corrected from his, 
M: his P. 

On Gustavus Adolphus, 37: Hate corrected from Fate H: Fate P. 

‘The Vow-Breaker’, 24: M and P both read at length (I fear omitting closing 
bracket. 

‘A Penitential Hymne’, 8: nor corrected from not, H and P. 

On the King’s Return, 23: lonesse for lonenesse, H and P. 

‘To my Sister Anne King’, 4: stop erased after bought H and P. 


' The identity of the very distinctive hand was established from Manne’s signatures in Christ 
Church Disbursement Books. 
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To these may be added examples of places where the copyists (particularly 
Manne and his imitator) have thought it worth i injuring the appearance of 
their pages for some trifling correction, generally producing agreement with 
the other texts: 


On Prince Henry, 28: His corrected from his M. 

‘The Woes of Esay’, 90: It - it H. 

On Doctor Donne, 32: Peece = peece H. 

On Gustavus Adolphus, 102: Thy " thy H. 

On the King’s Return, 5: You a you H. 
12: Your your M. 
16: Hopefull_,, hopefull H. 
23: hir her H. 

‘The Retreat’, 9: Divorce ,, divorce H. 

‘The Legacy’, so: Moniment Monument H. 

58: Alive alive H. 

To Ben Jonson, 50: Owne ‘. owne H. 

‘A salutation of H.M. Ship the Soveraign’, 24: Sheat je Sheet P. 

On Lady Anne Riche, 45: Droughtes droughtes H. 
80: Thy thy H. 


The simplest explanation of the features of H, M, and P is that all three scribes 
were aiming at exact reproduction of one original, Manne and his imitator 
working with a more scrupulous care than the copyist of P, But if this was 
so, the original must have been revised,! as the contents are not the same. 

Henry King can be seen at work as a corrector in H. He wrote in a few 
words for which Manne (unable to read the original) had left blank spaces, 
and he corrected minor errors, some of which are included in the lists above. 
But he also added titles to four poems, and a date in the title of a fifth. 
‘The Retreat’, 10, and “Loves Harvest’, 12, he erased part of the lines and wrote 
in new words, and in “The Double Rock’ he changed two words, will to may 
5, and thus to soe, 9. 

Revision of this kind in the original seems to be reflected in M and P, 
which include these alterations with a few others. There was not very much 
change in the text, though M and P agree in several minor differences from 
the wording of H. One poem, “The Dirge’, was substantially revised after 
the copying of H, and appears in a new state in P. (It was not included in 
M.) Two poems were practically rewritten: "To one demanding why Wine 
sparkles’ and “To a Lady who sent me a copy of verses at my going to bed’.? 
The process of giving ‘titles to the poems continued gradually. M and P 


! In the following places scribes’ errors may be explained by supposing them to have been 
working from a clumsily corrected original: On Prince Henry, 11: Oh omitted H: there is 
evidence in manuscript and printed miscellanies of an earlier reading, Compendious eloquence for 
Oh killing rhetoric. ‘To [a] Lady upon Mr. Burtons Melancholy’, 6: Before H: Then e’re M, 
1657: There e’re P. P’s error could be due to an indistinct alteration of Before to Then ere. 
‘Loves Harvest’,12: Doth in effect(MSS.) was formerly Whores a chaste wife. M has a blunder in effect. 

2 H and M give both poems only in their unrevised state. P has both versions of ‘To one 
demanding . . .’, the revised poem being among five late additions; and the revised version 
only of ‘To a Lady ...’. 
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include King’s own additions to H; there are two more in M that were not 
in H; and in P these are present with six more, of which four were late 
additions. P has twelve poems (several of which can be dated rather late, 
after 1641) which are not in H or M. 

The printed edition of 1657 agrees to a great extent with the manuscripts; 
and though spelling, punctuation, and capital letters were on the whole given 
a contemporary appearance by the printer, eccentricities of the manuscripts 
slipped in often enough to make it seem most probable that the same original 
was used. The few real differences from the manuscripts are such as would 
be expected from a continuation of the process of revision begun in H, and 
apparently continued while M and P were being copied: more poems have 
been added; there has been a little revision of the text; and there are some 
minor alterations in titles. 

The argument for one original copy behind the manuscripts and 1657 
would be severely shaken if it had to be supposed that the original was in 
book form, because the order is not always the same, and because, for two of 
the poems, it is certain that there was more than one source: in “A Black- 
moor Maid wooing a fair Boy’ and its answer, M (in agreement with many 
manuscript miscellanies) differs slightly from H, P, and 1657; in the Elegy 
on the death of Donne, H agrees in very nearly all details with the text 
printed in Poems, By J. D. With Elegies on the Author's Death, 1633, where M, 
P, and 1657 do not: the paper sent to the printer might have been available 
for Manne to copy. These facts would need little explanation if the original 
consisted of loose papers, and this is what the publishers’ address to the 
author in the edition of 1657 does suggest: they claimed that friends of Henry 
King (fearing piracy) ‘lest the ill publishing might disfigure these things . . . 
furnished us with some papers which they thought Authentick’. These 
‘papers’ were probably drafts and fair copies, not necessarily all autograph, 
but sometimes corrected by King as H was, and, in fact, of unquestionable 
authenticity. The publishers became needlessly suspicious of one copy after 
they had printed from it, and put in the errata “The Pink never wrote by the 
Author of these Poems’.! Some of the poems probably were copied together 
on the same sheet or quire, for in spite of differences of order between the 
manuscripts, and complete rearrangement for 1657,7 certain poems are found 
always together, for no obvious reason unless it was that they were physically 
inseparable. A group of twenty3 (including most of these pairs) comes at the 
beginning in all three manuscripts, and seems to represent an early collection 


1 It must have been either a faultless fair copy in King’s own hand or a copy made by another 
hand. 

2 The publishers made three main groups: secular poems or lyrics; occasional poems; and 
religious and meditative poems. 

3 These are: the elegies on Prince Henry and on Sir Walter Ralegh, 56 lines; ‘The Exequy’ 
and the Epitaph on the Earl of Dorset, 144 lines; “The Woes of Esay’ and ‘An Essay on Death 
and a Prison’, 204 lines; ‘To his unconstant Friend’, ‘Madam Gabrina’, and “The Defence’, 146 
lines; ‘Dry those fair . . .” and “When I entreat’, 24 lines; “The Farewell’ and the Blackmoor 
Poems, 50 lines; to Mr. Henry Blount and to Mr. George Sandys, 270 lines. Other groups were 
broken up by the printer. 
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or ‘book’, in which his occasional poems, up to the time of his wife’s death, 
1623/4, were gathered together near the end. 

The scribes of the manuscripts probably copied the papers nearly in the 
order in which they found them, which changed only slightly. Judging by 
the positions of the dated poems, this was more or less a chronological order. 

Thomas Manne’s rule was to use his sheets singly, and the first part of H, 
up to fol. 65, consists mainly of quires of 2.! Irregular quiring, and the state of 
his hand and pen, draw attention to two alterations of order: the anthem 
‘Hearken O God’ was written as an afterthought on an unnumbered leaf 
before the first quire; and the elegy on Gustavus Adolphus (written on a 
quire of 6 leaves with the last 2 cut away) was for some reason placed among 
poems copied later. A blank page (fol. 34°) was left for the poem “Were thy 
heart soft’, which is missing. When Manne finished, he left only a little 

aper. His successor used his unfinished quire and one of 6 (5-6 missing). 
After this follow ten quires of 4, of a different paper. The book with its 
blank leaves was out of King’s reach by 1641, and does not include the Elegy 
on Mrs. Kirk, who was drowned in July of that year, or later poems. 

M represents a later text than either Manne’s part of H, or the imitator’s 
additions. Between these additions, and the copies by the same scribe of the 
same poems in M, there are extremely few differences, but the later date of 
M is demonstrated by the readings of the Elegy on the Bishop of London, 6: 
once corrected (probably by King, very clumsily) to Thou H (a manu- 
script miscellany reads once): Thou M, agreeing with P and 1657. The text 
of M occupies nine regular gatherings of 4, followed by three of 2. These 
were bound with four blank leaves of a different paper at the beginning and 
end.2 There was evidently no intention that M should change and grow as 
H had done, and it was not a complete collection, for five late occasional 
poems and “The Dirge’, all included in the earlier book H, were left out. 
The copyist of M made some changes of order: for example, “Sic Vita’ and 
‘My Midnight Meditation’, which are widely separated in H and P, were 
brought together; and only here is ‘The Anniverse’, on the sixth anniversary 
of Anne King’s death, found near “The Exequy’ to which it refers. M ends 
with “The Legacy’, a poem addressed to a young wife, for whom (if King 
really married again) the collection may well have been made, consisting as it 
does of old and well-known poems? with a selection, which included love 
poems, but excluded other poems of particular reference, from his more 
recent work. 

Neither Manne nor his imitator used any ruling, though the imitator made 
a light vertical fold in the centre of his pages as a guide. The copyist of P 
ruled his pages with double lines in dry -point. He also numbered his pages. 

1 The collation, excluding blank leaves of different paper at the ends, is as follows: 1', 2-237, 
248 (5-8 missing), 25* (3-4 missing), 26-277, 28+, 29° (5-6 missing), 30-384, 39* (4 cancelled). 
The paper changes at 30, and the hand at 28(3). 


2 M 1s in its contemporary binding of dark-blue morocco stamped with gold. Two of the 
blank leaves are missing from the end. 


3 Judging from their appearance in manuscript and printed miscellanies. 
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Irregularities in these practices, and changes in the forms of some of his 
letters and in the colour of his ink, draw attention to additions made after 
the first stage of the copying was completed; these additions comprise five 
poems and four titles, and some corrections. P was in fact like H, intended 
as a complete collection. Of all that King is known to have written, only 
seven late poems were not included in P. The order of the ‘papers’ when this 
copyist had them seems to have been much as Manne’s imitator left them, 
and he made no attempt to rearrange. 

The existence of these three witnesses justifies some degree of confidence 
in assessing the reliability of other copies on textual grounds, and in deciding 
the position these occupy in the textual history of poems which have variants. 
Isolated poems of King’s, and small collections, appear fairly often in seven- 
teenth-century manuscripts, and these (according to the evidence of their 
texts) as a rule were of earlier origin than the manuscript books described here.! 

Some of the best texts survive in careful copies on single sheets. One of 
them, among the papers of Dr. John Fell in Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 398 (fols. 
168-9"), is a copy of “An Essay on Death and a Prison’, written rather 
inelegantly by some other hand, and corrected by King himself, who had to 
write in one whole line. There are fair copies by Thomas Manne of the same 
poem and of “The Exequy’ in a collection of poems which belonged to 
Oliver and Peter Le Neve, British Museum MS. Add. 27408, fols. 70 and 
160. Three short poems (‘The Double Rock’, ‘The Retreat’, and “Loves 
Harvest’), headed “Sonnett 1’, ‘Sonnett 2’, and ‘Sonnett 3’, and subscribed 
‘Doctor Kinge’, very carefully written on a large double sheet, are in the 
collection of Edward, second Viscount Conway, British Museum MS. Add. 
23229. Ashmole’s collection of poems on loose sheets, now Bodl. MSS. 
Ashmole 36-37, includes “The Exequy’ (fol. 253); and in MS. Jones 56 there 
is a careful, though rather unskilful, copy of “The Salutation of his Majestyes 
Shippe’ (fol. 11); this manuscript also includes copies of documents and poems 
in the hand of Henry King’s brother John, and a transcript of a document 
dated December 1647 in the hand of Manne’s imitator. The circumstances 
in which these copies were made are unlikely to be traced, but there seems 
to have been some connexion, not very remote, with King himself. Some 
of them may have been made for him to give away; there is no proof that 
this was so, but at least as an undergraduate he presented fair copies of verses 
to his father, which have survived among the Fell papers with others tran- 
scribed by his family for circulation. Henry’s poems were Latin epigrams 
on a fever (MS. Rawl. D. 398, fols. 243-4); his younger brother William 
inscribed new year verses in Latin to his uncle, the Auditor of Christ Church 
(fol. 197); and ‘An Essay upon Good Friday 3° Apr: 1640 per A.K.’, possibly 
their sister Anne, was sent to ‘Mr. Childe Greys Inn’ (fol. 235). 


1 For example, a copy of ‘Love’s Harvest’ in B.M. MS. Add. 23229 has the reading which 
King erased in H; Bod]. MS. Jones 56 has readings in ‘The salutation of his Majesties Ship’ 
which agree with H against M, P, and 1657; and in other copies there are differences which seem 


to deserve acceptance as genuine early readings. 
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From copies of this kind, or from King’s own papers, the poems first 
found their way into manuscript and printed miscellanies, but the degree of 
authority of these naturally varies with the number of intermediaries and 
with the accuracy of the transmitters. Miscellanies gathered by three col- 
lectors who knew King personally have survived, preserving good texts, 
usually earlier than H. The first collector is Thomas Manne: his book is now 
in the possession of Mr. Philip Robinson, who kindly deposited it in the 
Bodleian for me to see. Manne started in the calligraphic hand found in H, and 
copied eight of King’s earlier poems, beginning with “The Exequy’, withabout 
thirty by other poets. The next thirty-two poems, less formally written, include 
nine of King’s. After this, other hands wrote in the book. British Museum 
MSS. Harl. 6917-18 are the collection of Peter Calfe,! who has a number of 
poems relating to the King family, and includes verses of little merit by 
Henry’s brothers John, William, and Philip. He seems to have copied about 
thirty of his poems either from Manne’s book, or from the same original; 
and he has in addition seventeen of Henry King’s poems from a different 
source. For Calfe’s acquaintance with the King family there is only internal 
evidence. Manne and Calfe both used quarto books. British Museum MS. 
25707 is a folio, which started as a collection of Donne, and, probably about 
1633 when Donne’s poems were printed, changed hands; it was finally 
owned by someone who wrote anagrams on the name of Dorothie King in 
the front, and dated Philip King’s imitative exequy, ‘on his mistris deceased 
by a feaver’, ‘19° 7s’, This collector was probably one of the Skipwith 
family of Prestwold, Leicestershire; he had good texts of eight of Henry 
King’s poems. 

Poems by King are accurately printed in Abraham Wright’s miscellany, 
Parnassus Biceps, 1657, and the younger John Donne’s Poems of Pembroke and 
Ruddier, 1660; Wright probably, and Donne certainly, knew Henry King. 
The ‘Penitential Hymne’ appeared in Miscellanea Sacra, 1705, almost exactly 
as it had been in H before H was corrected.? But in most miscellanies, both 
manuscript and printed, the texts have been more roughly treated, and some 
distance must be supposed to separate them from Henry King’s own copies. 


Donne’s attitude to his poems was quite different from King’s. The letter 
written by him to Goodyer,3 when he was trying to make a collection of 
them to print, says that they were costing him ‘more diligence to seek . . . 
then it did to make them’, and he asked to borrow an ‘old book’ of them 
which Goodyer had. Donne did not then possess a collection of papers such 
as lies behind the King manuscripts H, M, and P; and the nearest approach 
to a collection made under his own supervision is probably in the Group I 


1 I cannot distinguish two different hands, but cf. The Poems of Crashaw, ed. L. C. Martin, 
2nd ed. (1957), p. Ixxvi. 

2 Reading not for nor in 1. 8, and lov’d for lav’d in |. 14, and sharing the peculiarities of spelling, 
punctuation, and use of capital letters of H, M, and P. 

3 [20 December] 1614; see The Divine Poems, ed. Helen Gardner (1952), p. lxiv. 
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manuscripts which are the descendants of the collection concerning which he 
wrote to Goodyer. 

These are D, the Dowden manuscript lately given to the Bodleian by 
Dr. E. S. de Beer; H 49, British Museum MS. Harl. 4955; Lec, the Leconfield 
manuscript from Petworth, now owned by Sir Geoffrey Keynes;! C57, 
Cambridge University Library MS. Add. 5778;! and a manuscript in the 
library of St. Paul’s Cathedral, copied from the Dowden manuscript, and 
therefore not included in this study. 

Miss Gardner showed the relationship of these manuscripts to be as follows: 


H4g 


H4g is a large folio book in which a good deal was copied besides Donne’s 
poems. It was described by Sir Walter Greg in his reconstruction of Jonson’s 
Masque of Gipsies: ‘It is not of course a presentation copy, but one made by a 
scribe in the employ of Sir William Cavendish [later the first Duke of 
Newcastle] from a borrowed original.’? It is assumed that the original of the 
Masque of Gipsies was ‘provided by Jonson himself’. Miss Gardner supposes 
the scribe3 to have taken his Donne collection ‘from a small manuscript 
devoted solely to Donne’s poems, like the other manuscripts of this group’. 
The scribe probably copied the poems from it straight into his book with 
no rearrangement; he left no blank spaces between sections of different kinds 
of poetry. 

D isa quarto, and, unlike H49, was copied before it was bound. The paper 
is the same throughout. The red ink ruling was done before the sheets were 
folded, and, as there are upper and lower margins as well as side margins, the 
quiring can be checked by the ruling. It is in fact very simply constructed, 
consisting now of twenty-six gatherings of four, with threes at beginning and 
end, which were probably reduced from fours by the nineteenth-century 
binder; the scribe’s foliation shows that 44 leaves were removed between the 
fifteenth and sixteenth quires; in the sixteenth, on which nothing is written, 
the first and fourth leaves are not cognate. There was no ruling within the 
margins, and the number of lines varies between 25 and 32. Blank spaces 
are as follows: after the Satires, 1 page; after the heading of the Elegy on 
Prince Henry, 24 pages (which would not really have been enough for 
the 98 lines); before the Songs and Sonnets, 5 leaves, originally 45. 

Lec, like D, is a quarto written before it was bound. The quiring is 

1 My thanks are due to Sir Geoffrey and to the Cambridge University Library for allowing 
me to work on these manuscripts in the Bodleian. 

2 Jonson’s Masque of Gypsies, by W. W. Greg (1952), p. 8. 

3 Who, I think, was the same throughout; but cf. Anglia, xxxvii (1913), p. 464. 
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irregular: 17, 2!°, 3-68, 7-9, 10-114, 12-17, 18® (6 cancelled), 19°, 20° (4 and 
5 cancelled), 21-224, 232.1 The margins, which are at both edges of the page, 
were made by methods varying from quire to quire, in the first part of the 
manuscript by folding, later by dry point. Up to quire 10 there were experi- 
ments: 2-5 have folds done in various ways, and 5 includes two leaves ruled 
with dry point; 6 has dry point with a double line on the left (seen from the 
recto); 7-10 have dry point, sometimes single and sometimes double; 11 is 
blank, but has margins made by indistinct folds; 12-16 and 21 have dry point 
ruled on the recto, and 17-20 have dry point ruled on the verso. There is 
some very light dry point ruling of lines, generally on the verso; .here are 
as a rule 20 lines to a page in quires 2-5, and 22 from quire 6 to the end. It 
looks as if the scribe was gradually forming a technique during the first 
section, which ends with five blank leaves, fols. 64-68 (fols. 65-68 were not 
numbered by him).2, When he started afresh for the Songs and Sonnets in 
quire 12, his habits were settled: he took quires of 6, and ruled all the leaves 
of each uniformly; as he approached the end he took two quires of 4. The 
cancelled leaves in quires 18 and 20 were probably removed because their 
appearance was spoilt by some accident. In the first part, the headings of the 
poems were usually written with the same pen as the text; from quire 12 they 
were written with a thicker pen. Before and after the Songs and Sonnets, 
&c., there are blank spaces of 5 and 8 leaves. 

Errors made by the scribe of Lec were corrected by a different hand after 
it was bound, as is proved on fol. 4, where a word was cropped by the binder 
and restored by the corrector. This hand also improved the punctuation. 

Among the Conway papers,3 British Museum MS. Add. 23229, fols. 
95-98, there is a quire of quarto leaves containing Satire IV, 203-end, and 
the whole of Satire V, copied by the same hand as Lec and on the same paper. 
The ruling is dry point and there are 21-22 lines to a page. The collector of 
these papers, the second Viscount Conway, was according to Clarendon ‘very 
dear’ to Algernon, tenth Earl of Northumberland, son of the “Wizard Earl’ 
for whom Lec is supposed to have been written, but it is not possible to tell 
why Conway had this piece of a manuscript, nor how much was in it when 
it was complete. 

C57 is another folio book, like H49 already bound when the poems were 
copied. Margins had been ruled before it was bound. A leaf is missing from 
the front, on which probably the first owner’s name was written. The poems 
were copied on fols. s-80", beginning in a careful formal italic which gradually 
relapsed into a comparatively informal, but legible, hand. Up to fol. s0 the 
copyist made extra margins and marked the centre of the pages by folding. 
No blank spaces were left between the different sections of poetry, but much 
paper was unused at the end. A good contemporary italic hand wrote on 


' Quires 1 and 23 are fly-leaves. 

2 The numbers were written by the later owner, who indexed the volume, and who added 
two poems in the blank space, one of which was already present in a better text on fol. 89. 

3 Cf. above, p. 12 
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fol. 46 against the title of ‘A Litany’ “To S': Th: Roe’. Someone, possibly the 
same person, certainly using ink of the same colour, ‘corrected’ readings in 
one poem (fol. 52, ‘I wonder by my troth’) to those of the printed edition of 
1633, and numbered the lines in the fourth satire. Poems were added by 
another owner; and another, in the reign of Queen Anne," scribbled in all the 
blank spaces. 

X;,, the original of C57 and Lec, was evidently not easy to read, and the 
copyist of C57 was the better at making it out. He had to leave one space, 
where lawe should have been written in ‘Love’s Exchange’, 25. Lec also 
had a space here originally, but it was filled. The correcting hand in Lec had 
to fill more spaces, and to change words. His corrections include: 


Satire I, 101 Why he added in space (but the scribe had gone 
as far as Whie, which he wrote as the catch- 
word on the preceding leaf) 

Satire II, 89 fordwardnes corrected from ford 

Satire IV, 121 office added 

Elegy [XI],? 52 liuelyhood mistakenly altered from lustyhead 

Elegy [XIX] 5, 11, 15,17 off corrected from of 

Elegy |XX], 15 doe corrected from for 

Elegy | XVIII], 20, first word They corrected from The 

where corrected from when 
“The Calme’, 38 braue corrected from laue 
Letter to Sir H. Wotton, 
‘Sir, more then kisses’, 58 thou corrected from they 
Elegy on Mrs. Boulstred, 23 before thou Dyest added in space 
Letter to Sir Edward Herbert, 
end ‘Desunt nonnulla’ 

‘A Litany’, 52 doth runne corrected from to runne 

‘The Flea’, 21 flea corrected from thing 

‘Love’s Diet’, 26 where corrected from when 

“The Primrose’, 10 or more corrected from no more 

“Obsequies to the Lord 

Harrington’, 56 every added 


Apparently the difficult hand of X, was one in which / and E could be con- 
fused, as mistakes occurred in Lec between lyes and Eyes, Satire I, 21, and 
between late and Eate, Satire III, 28. In the Obsequies to the Lord Harrington, 
257, Cast was first written last.3 

X, was evidently in appearance unlike the survivors of this group, which 
are all legible and sometimes calligraphic. It also differed from H49 and D 
in having a different version of the Satires, and in lacking three of the Songs 


t On fol. 93% he refers to ‘this last fifteenth of Jan'Y 1703/4’. 

2 References to the Elegies are by Grierson’s numbering. 

3 Probably the original had the kind of broken-backed | which slightly resembles a tall thin 
Greek E. 
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and Sonnets (“The Prohibition’, “Epitaph on himself’, and ‘Omnibus’) and 
a short verse letter. I think it may also have lacked the Holy Sonnets and 
La Corona, which come at the beginning in C57,! and were supposed by Sir 
Herbert Grierson to have been intended for the space before the Songs and 
Sonnets in Lec. I doubt this because the poems were otherwise copied in 
these two manuscripts with no attempt at rearrangement, and there is not 
room in Lec’s space for the nineteen sonnets and their numbers or headings. 
These occupy at the very least the space of 285 lines, and five leaves at this 
point in Lec take only 220 lines: the scribe would almost certainly have made 
quires 10 and 11, not fours, but sixes like those preceding and following, if 
he had expected to copy the sonnets in this place. His numbering of the 
first leaf of the next quire does not allow the conclusion that leaves were 
removed in binding, as happened in D. It is more likely that the copyist of 
Cs7, who acquired ‘The Progress of the Soul’ from a separate source, also 
had a separate copy of these sonnets. Textual evidence seems to support this. 

If the space in Lec was not for La Corona and the Holy Sonnets, what was 
its purpose? It looks as if it may simply mark the end of one section, and as 
if the scribe regarded the Songs and Sonnets, with the Epithalamiums and the 
Obsequies to the Lord Harrington, as a new and separate part. In D also, the 
only manuscript of the group to present an unfinished appearance, and 
therefore the one from which there is more hope of discovering how the 
scribes worked, there are signs that the material being copied was regarded as 
separable parts: first the Satires, then the Elegies; then a complicated miscel- 
laneous section, which contained funeral clegies, including one from a printed 
source, with the Letters and divine poems; and last (after a fresh start) the 
Songs and Sonnets, &c. The eleven gatherings that were removed from 
before the Songs and Sonnets should have held another section. Rearrange- 
ment was only in the third. 

The sections that crystallize out of the whole content of Group I manu- 
scripts are of two kinds: those which are treated alike by the four scribes, 
that is the Elegies, the main series of Songs and Sonnets, and the Obsequies 
to the Lord Harrington; and those which are not: the Satires, the Letters, 
and the divine poems. The Satires are found in three states: H49 lacks the 
fifth satire; D has the same version as H4g9; and X, had a different version. 
The Letters and divine poems were gradually sorted, as Miss Gardner de- 
scribes,3 from the disorder of H4g9 or its original, through the partial re- 
arrangement of X,, to the logical grouping of D. La Corona and the 
Holy Sonnets possibly,+ and “The Progress of the Soul’ certainly, belong to 
the list of separable parts. 


1 Texclude “The Progress of the Soul’, which is found only in C57 of this group and wasnotin X. 

2 Miss Gardner says that it looks ‘as if the rearranger went through his original, listing the 
poems under his headings as he came by them’, The Divine Poems, p. 1xiii. 

3 Op. cit., pp. lix ff 

4 Miss Gardner tells me that the Westmorland manuscript, falling clearly into three sections, 
a, poems before 1598; 6, La Corona and Holy Sonnets; ¢, Paradoxes and Problems, suggests 
that La Corona and Holy Sonnets did form a ‘book’ 
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The physical characters of the Group I manuscripts in fact suggest the 
possibility of an original X partly formed of loose papers and of such selective 
‘books’ as Grierson described in his first class.! Miss Gardner added to 
Grierson’s list, but the class is still ‘not very numerous’.2_ The surviving 
poems copied in manuscripts of this kind, which in authority may be more 
or less the equals of Henry King’s early texts on single sheets, are the Satires, 
the Epithalamium for the Earl of Somerset, and “The Progress of the Soul’; 
but there must once have been more. If Donne’s search in 1614 produced a 
collection of such ‘books’, the original X may have been not one book copied 
from them, but a collection of books and extra sheets which was used by the 
poet and the scribes much as Henry King’s ‘papers’ had been. This is as 
much as the comparison of the Group I manuscripts seems to reveal of the 
nature of what lay behind them. 


1 Poems, 1912, pp. lxxix ff. 
2 The Divine Poems, pp. lvii, note, and xxvii, note. 
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THE ANNOTATIONS TO COPIES OF THOMAS MILLES’S 
BOOKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND BODLEIAN 
LIBRARIES 


Tuat Thomas Milles annotated his book The Custumers Apology is well 
known, but the degree to which he amended and commented upon his 
other books on this and other subjects is rather less widely known; the 
significance, bibliographical or otherwise, of these marginalia has not, so 
far as I am aware, been considered. 

Milles served the state in the time of Elizabeth I and James I in a number of 
capacities and, during the period in which he wrote the books referred to 
here, was Customer of Sandwich. He was interested in heraldry, and 
translated Robert Glover's Nobilitas Politica vel Civilis, his work appearing 
from Jaggard’s press in 1610 as The Catalogue of Honor (S.T.C. 17926). 
Later he produced a much enlarged version in two volumes called The 
Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne Times (S.T.C. 17936). This also was 
printed by Jaggard, and the volumes came out in 1613 and 1619 (the delay, 
it is supposed, being occasioned by Jaggard’s gathering blindness). Milles, 
however, was more deeply conce rned with the evils of Popery, as he supposed 
them, and with the neglect of the outports (those ports such as Sandwich 
where customs were collected, other than London). About these two 
matters he felt passionately, and he wrote a series of books on them, the 
subjects often becoming inextricably mixed. 

What is probably the first of Milles’s books was known to the compilers 
of the S.T.C. only from the copy in the Bodleian Library, but the revisers 
at present have records of four copies, and an imperfect copy of a fifth;! 
a further eight related books are held by the British Museum, and of each of 
these other copies are known. In some of his books Milles lists his earlier 
works (in An Out-Port-Customers Accompt, on Qt’, for example) and the 
table overleaf combines these sources of information. 

These annotations and the relationship of the books are of much biblio- 
graphical interest. At present only afew of the facts have been related 
and a thorough examination will take some time. As Milles’s methods, 
and those of his printers, are unusual, possibly even unique, one or two 


1 The Bodleian copy (S.T.C. 17929) is, typographically, identical with Bishop 17929.1 
[15992], the Bridgewater copy, now at the Huntington, though the manuscript annotations 
differ. There are in addition perfect copies at the Public Record Office, and at Hatfield House; 
and an imperfect copy is to be found in the Kress Library at Harvard. Sir Edward Coke also 
had a copy, but it is no longer at Holkham (W. O. Hassall, A Catalogue of the Library of Sir 
Edward Coke, Yale University Press (1950), book 1000, p. 80). 
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Title 
(Spelling modernized for nos. 
2-9) 
The Custumers Apology 17929 |Ms. Bodl.913(3) 
The Customer’s Reply 17932 ae 


Library Notes 
no. Reference 


Caution against extremity by Far- No longer extant 
mers 


True use of Port Bands No longer extant 
Alphabet and Primer 17927 1608 


Acroamata 17933 491. 1. 3 [1609 ?] 
Answer about Bands of Employments | ‘ftayd by a Superfedeas from th’ Excheq"’ 


The Mystery of Iniquity 17934 | C. 132. h. 37 161 
Out-Port-Customers Account 17935 709. h. 1 [1612?] 


No title-leaf, but the head-title 
reads: An Abridgement of the 
Cvstomers Apo.ocie, to be 
read more at large in Thesaurario 
Bodleyano Oxonii, and here 
onely fitted to the TABLE or Epi- 
TOME of all his other workes. ‘out 
of .23. yeares Seruice and Ex- 
perience.”2 

THE CVSTOMERS APOLO- 
GIE. ‘the Body whercof, is’ 
TO BE READ MORE at 
large in Thesaurario Bodleyano 
Oxonij. ‘and’ Heere only Ab- 
ridged, Paraphrased, and fitted 
vnto the written TABLE or Epi- 
TOME of all His other Workes, 
touching TRAFFICKE and Cvs- 
TOMES. 17930 


No title-leaf, but the head-title 
reads: ‘An Appendix proper 
and pertinent. as beinge’ An 
Abstract, almost Verbatim (with 
some Necessarie Addition,) of the 
Cu- | stomers APOLOGIE, writ- 
ten 18. yeares ago, to shew their 
Distresse in the Out-ports, as- 
well through want of Mainten- 
ance and Meanes to beare out their 
Seruice; as Countenance and 
Credit in regard of Others. 17931 8245. g. 21 1627 3.2.4.5 

(2) 


Notes: 1. Annotated in Milles’s hand. 4. Dated 1619 by British Museum. 
2. Printed emendations pasted in. 5. The book itself is undated 
3. Not listed by Milles in 1612. 


Book 1 is in the Bodleian; the remainder are in the British Museum. 


t It will be noticed not merely how closely connected are the titles and contents of nos. 1, 
10-12, but also how each of the last three refers to the Bodleian copy of the first. The full 
titles have been given to show this point and also to indicate that the misdating of the Bodleian 
copy as 1604 rather than 1599 has thrown out the estimated dates of nos. 10-12. 

2 The words in quotes in this and the next two titles are manuscript additions to the printed 
headings. 
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examples are perhaps of sufficient interest to be worth giving at this 
early stage. 

(a) Books 10 and 11 are bibliographically related, the latter being an 
expansion of the former. It takes in (with variations) additions written 
into No. 10 by Milles and makes some of the corrections which he had 
also marked. Part of the texts of both books come from the same typesetting. 

(b) Many of the annotations have been printed on slips of paper and pasted 
into the margins of the books being amended. Slips carrying 14 lines of 
identical typesetting appear on E2* of No. 8 and on B2' of No. 9. 

(c) Nos. 10 and 11 are almost certainly to be dated later than 1609. Both 
books refer to Milles’s Mystery of Iniquity (No. 10 in lines 22-23 of a side-note 
on § 2", and No. 11 in the first two lines of the first side-note on C2*) which 
appeared in 1611. (Acroamata, No. 6, was subtitled The Mystery of Iniquity 
but Milles always refers to it as Acroamata.) Full investigation will probably 
show that these books should be dated 1612 or 1613 and that No. 12 was 
issued for the Parliament of 1614. At this stage it would be wrong to be too 
dogmatic, but the reference on $2‘ of No. 12 (the latest of these three books) 
indicates a date somewhat earlier than has hitherto been proposed. This 
reference takes the form of a side-note of which the first six words are 
printed as part of the original text, and the remainder are in Milles’s hand- 
writing: 

The onely motiue of this Abftract. intendid for an | Anfwere the laft Parlem! to 
the | Marchants, Burgeffes there for | London . 1614 . | 


This refers to a passage in the main text beginning at line 13: 
in Cuftomers of all men it becomes a great and a horrible Sin, Burglary | at leaft, 


complaind of now | in PaRLEMENTS, and that by Merchants, and | those of London 
too. | 


Furthermore, these three books were not listed by Milles in 1612. 

(d) The most interesting feature of this series of books is a succession of 
notes in manuscript and printed form, one on top of the other in Book 9. 
The example to be described is the most complex but it is not unique 
—another example is to be found on D1’ of the same book. 

On O2° of An Out-Port-Customers Account (No. 9) a slip 66 mm. wide 
is pasted, not quite straight, in the margin, which extends a further 2 or 3 
mm. to the right. On this slip is a text 52 mm. wide and 167 mm. deep. 
Under the slip is a series of side-notes and annotations making four states 
preceding the final slip (the fifth state) and its manuscript addition. The 
sequence is illustrated in figs. 1, 2, and 3 and Plate XI. 

It must be explained that no attempt has been made to produce a type 
facsimile. The type was hand-set at University College London (through 
the kindness of Professor A. H. Smith and Mr. Arthur Brown) and it was 
necessary for me to make some slight modifications. The object of setting 
this type has been merely to show the progression of states as it would not be 
possible to do this by photography. The chief differences are that the long 
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ORIGINAL STATE SECOND STATE 


The Motyue and occasion of the The Motyue and occasion of the wrytinge of th 

Mysrery of Iniovrry. Mysrery of was his Maste 
owne by SF Alex: Hay 
Bpon the readinge of myne Acroamata 


The Declaration of the Mysre- The Declaration of the Mystr- 
RE of Inieviry. rie of Iniqviry. 
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THIRD STATE FOURTH STATE 


The Motyue and occasion of the wrytinge of the The Motyue and occasion of the wrytinge 
Mystery of Inioviry. was his iad Mysrery of Inioviry. was his 
owne CO™haundment by Alex: Hay owne CS3ihaundment by SF Alex: Hay 


upon the readinge of myne Acroamata upon the readinge 0 Acroamata 


The Declaration of the Mystery of The Declaration of the Mysrrry 


Inioviry. 

When the Jewes of Tervsarem (their 
Country being subdued) paying Tributes 
vnto Casar, came to live among the 
Romans,as Freedenizons of Rome ; ludatsme 
and Gentilisme committing Incest ech with 
other, begat those two Monsters of the 
World, and confusion of the Emprre (Ido- 
latrous Impietie, and profane Iniquity ) 
that by Bankers and Bawdes and the loue 
of Money,corrupting true Re/igion and Iu- 
stice both together, out-facing the Eucha- 
rist,and scorning Exchange with the Masse 
and Vsury, fild Ita/y with Bastard Interests 
and made Rome relesse the fatall Boxe of 
Panpora to the great disorder and dis- 
cord of all Churches in Christendom, and 
Christian Common-wealthes. The mis- 
cheefes whereof, by the pride of Popes 
and Popery, though the Emperors and Pub- 
ficans, did at first deuide betweene them: 
the Inconueniences at last haue exten- 
ded so farre, as to threaten Kuincs and 
Kingdowes and haue cost some Kincs 
their liues, by Iesuites and others. But 
Qutsg, sitit (Scioppi) satiart sanguine Nosrrt 
Cum Papa praeceps Auctor €§ Actor eat. 
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‘s’ has been replaced by the short ‘s’ throughout; small capitals have not been 
letter-spaced as in the original; and the manuscript notes (reproduced in the 
smaller type) are lined up from the right with the result that lines of full 
width do not always extend as far to the left as they ought. However, the 
approximate positions of manuscript additions will be clear and it is on the 
right that positioning is most important, and there, too, they have suffered 
cropping. A repair has caused part of the manuscript note after line two of 
the long side-note of the fourth state to disappear. 

The type arrangement is believed to be reasonably accurate. The letter- 
press text has been set in 14 pt. Caslon Old Face (the manuscript additions 
being in 10 pt.) to a line measurement of 18 ems which, when reduced to a 
width of 52 mm., gives a type size almost exactly that of the original. The 
use of roman, italic, capitals, and small capitals, follows the original. The 
lower case ’x’ ligature in ‘Cesar’ (line 5 of the long note, state three), the 
wrong fount ‘g’ in ‘together’ (line 13 of this note), and the turned ‘m’ in 
‘Kingdomes’ (line 25 of the same note) are reproduced as in the third state 
of the book itself (although the turned ‘m’ is not too clear). It will be 
realized that these errors were carried forward when the type was rearranged 
for the fifth state (see Plate XI). Other points which should be mentioned 
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PLATE XI. An Out-Post-Customers Account, sig. O2', with side notes in the fifth state 
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about the present setting of the long slip introduced at the third state are 
that ‘ech’ (line 7) is spelt as reproduced; ‘begat’ (line 8), ‘releffe’ (line 16), 
‘cheefes’ (line 20), ‘licans’ (line 22), and “Scioppi’ (line 27), are in some degree 
conjectural. The last two lines of the note are not indented (and are so 
reproduced). 

When O2' was first set, there were two side-notes arranged much as in 
the column headed “Original State’. The upper note appears beneath lines 
4 and 5 of the final slip; the lower note is covered by line 28 and parts of 
lines 27 and 29 of the final slip. 

In the second state a manuscript addition was made to the upper note and 
this is carried through the third and fourth states, unchanged. In the third 
state, the lower of the two slips is replaced by a much longer side-note 
and this has three manuscript additions making the fourth state. The fifth 
state, shown in Plate XI, covers all this material (thus at one point there are 
three layers of text). 

The final slip (states five and six) was not carefully checked. The two 
wrong-fount types (in ‘together’ and “Casar’) and the turned ‘m’ have been 
carried forward from the earlier setting. In line 4, the comma should be 
after “Hay’, not ‘his’, and in line 29 the second word ought to be ‘through’ 
(this same error also having been made in the earlier setting). Much of the 
setting for the fifth state was from type left standing from the third state. 
In fig. 3 the setting for the third state is shown with the type which was 
carried forward left uncrossed through. (Some individual words crossed 
through were probably also carried forward.) The minor changes made, 
doubtless to help typesetting, and not because they had authorial support, 
will be readily apparent. 

At the end of the final slip there appears the word ‘scroppr’ (and this I 
have dignified by the title of sixth state). This is the shortest annotation, 
but nevertheless of some interest. It is almost certain that this word appears 
in the first line of Latin at the end of the long slip of state three. In the fourth 
state there is a rather obscure indication that the word REGIS is to be used in 
that line: obscure because only the first two letters are still extant in full 
and the third letter is partly cropped (so that “C’ could be intended). Rects 
does, of course, appear in the final version. It would seem that Milles was 
anxious to remind himself of the word originally used, Scioppi, and so 
jotted it down at the end of the slip which contained his final version of this 
side-note. I must confess to being at a loss to know the meaning of Scioppl. 

The marginal notes in this series of books are set in a wide variety of 
measures but in only one other book are there any side-notes set 52 mm. 
wide. These are in the untitled work No. ro and possibly the settings were 
made at the same time. 

I am at present making a study of the books printed by James Roberts 
(who printed The Customer's Apology and The Customer's Reply), and 
particularly examining the methods of Roberts’s pene Possibly this 
will throw some light on these books. P. H. Davison 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
WILLIAM LAWD, 1645! 


ArcHBISHOP WILLIAM Laup was beheaded on Friday, 10 January 1644/5, 
and on 31 January George Thomason acquired the following printed tract: 

The Life and Death of William Lawd, late Archbishop of Canterburie: 
Beheaded on Tower-Hill, Friday the 10. of January. 1644.... By E. W. 
who was acquainted with his Proceedings in Oxford; was an eye and eare 
witnesse of his Doings and Sayings in his Courts here at London; and other 
places under his dominion. London: Printed for Iohn Hancock; dwelling in 
Popes-head Ally. 1645. Pp. vi, 42. 

The British Museum has two copies of this work, the Thomason copy 
(E. 26(17)) with an engraved portrait of Laud, and the George III copy 
(113. c. $3) without the portrait. 

I can find no entry for the book in the Stationers’ Register. The Life is 
entered in Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary as being by Edmund Waller, the 
poet, but with a query. No authority for this attribution is provided. Wing 
follows Halkett and Laing and enters the book directly under Waller (Wing 
W 501) without even a query. It is quite impossible that Waller should have 
been the author, but another candidate, as I shall show, has a very strong 
claim for the authorship, and this attribution has apparently never before 
been put forward. 

On p. 3 the author writes: 

The History of His Life begins from that time 1608. whereof I can write what 
my eyes saw, and what my ears heard concerning him, five years after he was 
Proctor of the Vniversity in Oxford, which was in the same year King James came 
to the crown of England, 1603. Quickly after, and to make the more haste; he 
went out Doctor of the Civill Law, and was chosen President over the Colledge 
called Saint Johns; I may mistake somewhat in the Account of this time; because I 
was then yong, and carelesse to remember it; and came my selfe in that year unto 
the same Vniversitie, and to the Colledge, at that time, next adjoyning to his 
Colledge; I shall note here as an eye, and an ear witnesse. 

Thus we are looking for an author whose initials are E. W. and who went 
up to Balliol (‘the Colledge next adjoyning’ to St. John’s) in 1608. Edmund 
Waller went to King’s College, Cambridge, and in any case he was not born 
until 1606. 

I believe that the author was Hezekiah Woodward (1590-1675, see D.N.B. 
Ixii, pp. 422-3), whose name was also spelt Ezekias. He is in fact the only 
E. W. in the whole of Alumni Oxonienses who meets all the necessary require- 
ments. We are told that he ‘was sent to Oxon in the beginning of the year 
1608, and setled in Ball. Coll. where being put under a careful Tutor, took 
a degree in Arts in the latter end of the year 1611.2, Woodward was ‘always 

' Tam grateful to my friend Mr. James A. Steele, who is engaged on a new life of Waller, 


for first pointing out to me that Waller could not possibly be the author of this life of Laud. 
2 Wood, Athena Oxonienses, ii (1692), cols. 394-6. 
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puritanically affected’, and was a most controversial writer. As a noncon- 
formist he hated archbishops and bishops, and in 1644 he published anony- 
mously A Dialogue, arguing that Arch-Bishops, Curates, Neuters, are to be cut-off 
by the Law of God. The author of the Life of Laud of 1645 writes (p. 28): 
‘And so has the Church of England been dealt with by her own (i.e.) Arch- 
Bishops and Bishops, pandars- for their own lusts, procters for their owne 
Rome; subtill Brokers for their Babylon: And yet see, the impudency of these 
Arch-Bishops and Bishops!”! 

Another point which suggests that the attribution to Woodward is the 
correct one is that in 1645 (Thomason acquired his copy on 5 February 
1644/5) Woodward published another work with the same publisher, John 
Hancock: this was Soft Answers, unto Hard Censures. Several of his pam- 
phlets were completely anonymous, while others were published under a 
variety of initials, such as E. W., Hez. W., and P. P 

D. E. Ruopes 


MANUSCRIPT EVIDENCE FOR DATES OF TWO SHORT- 

TITLE CATALOGUE BOOKS: GEORGE WILKINS’S THREE 

MISERIES OF BARBARY AND THE THIRD EDITION OF ELIZA- 
BETH GRYMESTON’S MISCELANEA 


CONFIRMATION of the dates suggested for two early seventeenth-century 
books is contained in entries in a manuscript commonplace-book in the 
Bodleian Library, MS. Add. B. 97, belonging to Leweston Fitzjames (1574- 
1638) of Leweston, Dorset, who compiled i it largely between 1607 and 1609.2 

It confirms the suggested date of publication of George Wilkins’s Three 
Miseries of Barbary: Plague. Famine. Ciuill warre, which the author dedicated 
to the Company of Barbary Merchants. This ostensibly didactic prose 
pamphlet appeared at a time when the plague, which had earlier taken the 
lives of one-sixth of London’s inhabitants in 1603, had lost much of its force.3 
No date of publication appeared on its title-page, but S.T.C. suggested 
‘16062’, and this date is verified by evidence from Fitzjames’s manuscript. 

On fol. 2" Fitzjames wrote the heading, 

Examples of Pestilence. || Collected out of a Discourse, relatinge 3. Miseries’of 
Barbarie, Ciuil war, famine, & Plauge: written by one G. Wilkinj, [sic] & pub- 
lished & dedicated to ye Companie of y* Barbarie Marchantes: an°. 1606. 

1 Wood also remarks about Woodward: ‘He was always very invective in his sermons... . 
against the King, his Followers, whom he call’d Malignants, the Church of England, her Rites, 
Ceremonies, and all Forms of Worship’ (Athena, ii, col. 395). 

2 It is described briefly under entry 29419 in F. Madan’s Summary Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and in greater detail in “Sir John Davies: Orchestra 
complete, Epigrams, unpublished Poems’, an article soon to appear in Review of English Studies. 
In that article it is shown that several pages in Fitzjames’s manuscript were written in 1595 


when the paper was still in loose sheets, and were later bound into the commonplace-book. 
3 F. P. Wilson, The Plague in Shakespeare's London (Oxford, 1927), pp. 115-18. 
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Beneath this he copied from sigs. D3-D4 of Wilkins’s book a list giving 
dates of various plagues and the number of deaths occurring in them; and, 
following his last entry from Wilkins, Fitzjames added his own comment: 
‘Ad vnto theise y* Plage at y*® entrance of k: James, not yet ended. 1607. 
Decemb. 10.’. 

This manuscript was compiled with greater care than most commonplace- 
books. Since Fitzjames dated his entry 10 December 1607, and specifically 
gave 1606 as the year in which his source was published, I believe that 1606 
may be confidently assigned to Three Miseries of Barbary. 

The manuscript also helps with the dating of the third edition of Elizabeth 
Grymeston’s Miscelanea. An article on Elizabeth Grymeston by Ruth 
Hughey and Philip Hereford in an earlier number of The Library mentioned 
the difficulty of dating various editions of the Miscelanea, since only the 
first has a date on its title-page.' The authors suggested that the third 
edition, printed by Bradwood, ‘presumably [appeared] before 1609, when 
Bradwood is thought to have gone to Eton’? This date is supported by 
evidence from Fitzjames’s manuscript. 

On fols. 47” and 48" Fitzjames made marginal notes: ‘Out of Mist" 
Grimstons Miscellanea’, and “Out of the same Booke as y* former.’ Beside 
the first note he transcribed a dialogue between a Philosopher and Justice, 
and beside the second a Latin poem. These were copied on the same sort 
of paper and in the same ink as two dated folios between which they appear: 
fol. 2”, written 10 December 1607, and fol. 58°, which contains a letter 
of 6 May 1609 that is followed by other letters dated shortly thereafter. 
The Grymeston transcript was apparently made between those dates. 

The passages copied from the Miscelanea, which may be found on sigs. 
F2 and E4” of the second edition and on sigs. F8 and F1¥ of the third, could 
have been taken neither from the first edition, which did not contain the 
dialogue, nor from the fourth edition, which was not published until about 
1618.3 Of his two possible sources, the second and third editions, Fitzjames 
used the latter. A collation of his entries with these two editions shows that 
in ten cases his transcript agrees with the third edition in incidentals of 
punctuation, spelling, and abbreviation where the third edition differs from 
the second; but it agrees with the second edition against the third only in 
one abbreviation. 

Since Fitzjames used the third edition probably early in 1609, the suggestion 
by Hughes and Hereford that the book was published prior to that year 
appears to be correct. 

ROBERT KRUEGER 


1 ‘Elizabeth Grymeston and her Miscellanea’, 4th series, xv (1934-5), pp. 61-91. 
2 Ibid., p. 66. 
3 Tbid., pp. 67, 70. 
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WILLIAM GED AND THE INVENTION OF STEREOTYPE: 
A POSTSCRIPT 


Arter (unfortunately) my paper on “William Ged and the Invention of 
Stereotype’ had been printed off,! Mr. Harry Carter, who confesses to a 
tendency to be bewildered by lectures (which I share), directed my attention 
to a volume which I ought to have found for myself long ago. I hereby 
commend it to whoever is preparing to pursue this subject further. 

Thomas Grenville’s copy (British Museum G. 888) of Edward Rowe 
Mores’s Dissertation upon English Typographical Founders and Founderies, 1778, 
is bound up with a copy of Ged’s Biographical Memoirs, 1781, and other 
pieces on printing processes. Grenville penned some notes to Rowe Mores’s 
long excursus on ‘block-printing’ and, more to our purpose, added specimens 
of the process deriving, one cannot doubt, from that shadowy period when 
Ged was making plates at, or for, the partnership's shop at Cambridge. 

Rowe Mores (p. 60) prints the text of his letter of inquiry about “block- 
printing’ at Cambridge addressed to Dr. Richardson, Master of Emmanuel, 
from whose reply I quoted in my paper.? Mores further writes: ‘I have the 
plate from which the enclosed p. of Sallust was printed. It was given me by 
a gent. of Cambr. who cannot recollect how he came by it.’ In the margin 
against these last words Grenville wrote: ‘Is this probable? ? I have one of the 
plates of the Com. Prayer by me, and well remember I bought and paid for 
it. Dr. Lort,3 I believe, has another, mine contains pages, his "4 

Page 62 of Rowe Mores carries the print of page 13 of Ged’s Sallust, 
against which Grenville noted in the margin: “By no means a fair specimen. 
This page has been very much damaged, either accidentally or wilfully fit 
will be remembered that Ged suspected the compositors and pressmen of 
sabotaging his plates] as may be seen by comparing it with the book.’s 

By way of demonstration Grenville (bless him) bound in (a) between 
pp. 62 and 63 of Rowe Mores two leaves which he endorsed ‘Specimen of 
Ged’s printing worked from the block in my possession. since deposited in 
the Royal Institution.” These leaves contain eight pages of the Order for 

' The Library, sth series, vol. xv, no. 3 (Sept. 1960), pp. 161-92. 2 See p. 176 

3 No doubt Michael Lort. See p. 166 of my paper, note 3, and p. 175, n. 1 

+ Unfortunately Grenville did not fill these numbers in. But, as we shall see, it is likely that 
the first would have been fourteen. 

5 Comparison of the printing of p. 13 of Sallust in Rowe Mores, 1778, Tilloch, 1800, and 
Hodgson (borrowing the Tilloch plate), 1820, makes me wonder whether there may not have 
been two plates of this same page in circulation. Hodgson admits that the Tilloch plate had 
suffered some damage between 1800 and 1820. But the Rowe Mores print, which shows the 
page-numeral and catchword battered to illegibility where Hodgson’s shows no sign of the 
presence of either, nevertheless shows, as Grenville noted, damage in the text which Hodgson’s, 
forty years later, does not. 

6 W. Savage, A Dictionary of the Art of Printing, 1841, pp. 783-4, says: ‘there is also a plate of 
Ged’s casting, at the Royal Institution, containing fourteen pages of a Common Prayer, pre- 
sented by Mr. Frederick Kanmacher, of Apothecaries Hall, from which I had impressions 


printed.’ Can there have been two fourteen-page Ged plates given to the Royal Institution (to 
be subsequently lost) ? 
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Morning Prayer, printed two up, side by side; unpaginated, but from sig- 
nature B.! Bound in later in this composite volume are (b) a duplicate pair 
of leaves, plus a third leaf, printed three up sideways, carrying the concluding 
page of Morning Prayer and five pages of Evening Prayer, again unpaginated; 
and (c), in Ged’s text, a duplicate of the third, six-page leaf. 

Despite the absence of pagination it is clear that this Common Prayer must 
have been a 24mo or 32mo volume in single column. It could be one of the 
‘small’ prayer-books which Ged said he was at work on in the latter half of 
the year 1732 at Cambridge.? Grenville’s specimen thus throws no direct 
light on the problematically part-stereotyped Fenner Common: Prayer of 1733. 
But both its setting and its press-work are so greatly superior to the other as to 
make one wonder whether even part of that scurvy piece of printing could 
have been from Ged-made plates. 

As to the light which the Grenville specimen throws on the question 
whether the Ged stereotype process was capable of multiple-page, or only 
single-page, castings, Mr. Harry Carter opines as follows: 

‘Grenville’s annotations make it clear that he owned only one plate or 
block and that from it were printed several pages of the Prayer Book. This 
may not, however, be conclusive proof that Ged moulded formes rather than 
pages; for there is the possibility that plates of single pages were cast and then 
fastened or mounted together to make what Grenville called a plate or block. 
But it must be admitted that to make what might be described as a plate out 
of castings of several pages would have been a difficult mechanical operation; 
so that Grenville’s language is strong testimony to the casting of several page- 
surfaces at a time. Regrettably, he does not say when his specimens were 
printed.’ 

Joun CarTER 


Stop Press 


On p. 169 of my paper I mentioned (note 3) Rowe Mores’s assertion that 
the partnership’s application to the University authorities for a licence in the 
spring of 1730 was made in the form of a printed document. Although 
neither I nor any of those I consulted had ever seen a copy of this document, 
Mores was right. And thanks to Mr. P. H. Muir’s combination of a sharp 
eye and a habit of reading even the drier articles in The Library, the first 
recorded example of it has now found its rightful home on the shelves of 
the Printer to the University. It is a single sheet, square octavo, printed on the 
recto only, undated, and signed ‘John James & Company’, with a band of 
printers’ ornaments at head and foot. Despite one’s natural expectations, 
under the circumstances, it does not look like stereotype printing to me. 
The Printer, Mr. Brooke Crutchley, has generously supplied a photograph 
of the broadsheet, from which the line-block has been made. 


1 The first, third, fifth, and seventh pages are signed respectively B3, B, Bs, B6. The remain- 
ing pages are unsigned. 
2 The two relevant passages are quoted on p. 176 of my paper. 
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To the Right Worfhipful, 
The Vice-Chancellor, and the Mafters, and Scholars, of the Univerfity 
of CAMBRIDGE. 
GENTLEMEN! 


HE Ar of PRINTING, which has been in Ufe near three hundred Years, has been 
hitherto carry’d on by the Means of fingle Types, or Letters caft for each particular Word. 
"This indeed has with great Beauty, by STEPHANUS inthe GREEK, 
andthe ELZEVIKS inthe ROMAN Charaéter; but unlef in the CAMBRIDGE- 
Bibles printed by Mr. FIELD, and fome few feleét Books, the ENGLISH, it mutt be 
owned, have fallen much fhort ofthem, though they have made Ufe of the DUTCH Types. * 

‘The Gentlemen who have enjoy’d his Majefty’s Letters Patent, and thofe who have generally obtain’ the 
Licentes for printing Bibles and Common-Prayer-Books, from the two Univerfities, have done little to antwee 
thetrue Endsof thote Privileges; which, we prefiume, was the Reafon, that the Univerfiry of CAMBRIDGE 
reterved to themfelves the Power of printing thefe Books when they made the laft Leafe with the Company of 
Stationers of LON DON, about three Years fince. 

The Privilege, fo referved, is what we humbly fue for, though, in the common Way of printing by 
‘Types, it never could be undertaken by any One, unle‘$ with a View to throw the Whole into the Hands of 
the King’s Patentee, who is already poilefled of every Thing of this Kind in the Kingdom this only excepted. 

The Offer we now prefume to make to the Univerfity, is founded upon an Invention very lately brought to 
Light, which is, that of printing by Plates inftead of finglé ‘Types :, which in all Books, that will bear more 
than one Lnpreffion, will be ofthe gromett Ule and Adyaneige imaginable to all Authors and Editors; fluce 
their Works may, by this Method, be carry’d thro’ the Prefs, in lefs than half the ufual Time, and without 


the Hazard of buying great Quantities of Paper for publithing a Book, before the SuccefS of it be known. 

As this Invention is at prefent in our Hands, we think it our Duty, as well as Intereft, to ofter the firft Ufe 
of it to this famous Univerfity, hoping it may find Acceptance ; fince otherwift the Inventer will be under the 
Neceffity of offering it tothe DU'T'CH, who have been 10 fenfible of the mighty Service of it, that they have 
been attempting to perform it, thefe thirty or forty Years paft, but have ptr ot met with Dif2ppointment. 

Privilege — Bibles and Common-Prayer-Books, we humbly offer the Sum of One hundred 


For the 
Pounds per Annum, to be paid the Univerfity, at two equal half-yearly Payments, the Univerfity granting usa 
Veale for Fourteen, Eightcen, or Twenty-one Years, as they thall think fit; and protecting us in the peace~ 
able Poffelfion of it, at their own Coft, in Cafe any Should take upon them to controvert the Right of the Uni- 
verfity to grant us Leate. 

We likewite offer to fet up One or more Bibles ftanding, inthe Univerfity; and to perform them, and the 
Prayer Books, to as great a Degree of Beauty, and Goodnets, as thofe of Mr. FIE LD, or of Mr. WATSON 
in SCOTLAND, and to attord them at fiich Rates to the Publick, that the whole Kingdom wil! reap great 
Advantage hereby, and be fignally indebted to the Univerfity for the Encouragement of {0 ufeful a Work. 

And laftly, to fhew that we mean punctually to perform, what we here offer, we are content, that the Uni- 
verfity thalf have this Check upon us, during the Term of our Leafe, as to be at Liberty, in Cafe of any Fai- 
Jure on our Part, to grant the fame Privilege of printing Bibles and Commion-Prayer-Books, to any other Pers 
fous they fhail think fi 


P.S. Were there in EUROPE any Kind of Types more excellent than thofe we are already poflefled 
of, we are equally capable of improving them in this Method. 


Ai which is moft humbly offered, and Submitted by, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Jour moft bumble, and mot obedient Servants, 
JOHN JAMES azxd Company 
Fic. 1. The application of John James and Company 
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Morning Prayer, printed two up, side by side; unpaginated, but from sig- 
nature B.! Bound in later in this composite volume are (b) a duplicate pair 
of leaves, plus a third leaf, printed three up sideways, carry ing the concluding 
page of Morning Prayer and five pages of Evening Prayer, again unpaginated; 
and (c), in Ged’s text, a duplicate of the third, six-page leaf. 

Despite the absence of pagination it is clear that this Common Prayer must 
have been a 24mo or 32mo volume in single column. It could be one of the 
‘small’ prayer-books which Ged said he was at work on in the latter half of 
the year 1732 at Cambridge.? Grenville’s specimen thus throws no direct 
light on the problematically part-stereotyped Fenner Common Prayer of 1733. 
But both its setting and its press-work are so greatly superior to the other as to 
make one wonder whether even part of that scurvy piece of printing could 
have been from Ged-made plates. 

As to the light which the Grenville specimen throws on the question 
whether the Ged stereotype process was capable of multiple-page, or only 
single-page, castings, Mr. Harry Carter opines as follows: 

‘Grenville’s annotations make it clear that he owned only one plate or 
block and that from it were printed several pages of the Prayer Book. This 
may not, however, be conclusive proof that Ged moulded formes rather than 
pages; for there is the possibility that plates of single pages were cast and then 
fastened or mounted together to make what Grenville called a plate or block. 
But it must be admitted that to make what might be described as a plate out 
of castings of several pages would have been a difficult mechanical operation; 
so that Grenville’s language is strong testimony to the casting of several page- 
surfaces at a time. Regrettably, he does not say when his specimens were 
printed.” 

JOHN CARTER 


Stop Press 


On p. 169 of my paper I mentioned (note 3) Rowe Mores’s assertion that 
the partnership’s application to the University authorities for a licence in the 
spring of 1730 was made in the form of a printed document. Although 
neither I nor any of those I consulted had ever seen a copy of this document, 
Mores was right. And thanks to Mr. P. H. Muir’s combination of a sharp 
eye and a habit of reading even the drier articles in The Library, the first 
recorded example of it has now found its rightful home on the shelves of 
the Printer to the University. It is a single sheet, square octavo, printed on the 
recto only, undated, and signed ‘John James & Company’, with a band of 
printers’ ornaments at head and foot. Despite one’s natural expectations, 
under the circumstances, it does not look like stereotype printing to me. 
The Printer, Mr. Brooke Crutchley, has generously supplied a photograph 
of the broadsheet, from which the line-block has been made. 


' The first, third, fifth, and seventh pages are signed respectively B3, B, Bs, B6. The remain- 
ing pages are unsigned. 
2 The two relevant passages are quoted on p. 176 of my paper. 
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To the Right Worfhipful, 
The Vice-Chancellor, and the Mafters, and Scholars, of the Univerfity 
of CAMBRIDGE. 
GENTLEMEN! 


HE Art of PRINTING, which has been in Ufe near three hundred Years, has been 
hitherto carry’d on by the Means of fingle ‘Types, or Letters caft for each particular Word, 
‘This indeed has been performed with great Beauty, by STEPHANUS inthe GREEK, 
andthe ELZEVIKS in the ROMAN Character; but unlefs in the CAMBRIDGE- 
Bibles printed by Mr. FIELD, and fome few felect Books, the ENGLISH, it muft be 
owned, have fallen much fhort ofthem, though they have made Ufe of the DUTCH Types. ° 

‘The Gentlemen who have enjoy'd his Majetty’s Letters Patent, and thofe who have generally obtain’d the 
Licentes for printing Bibles and Common-Prayer-Books, from the two Univerfities, have done little to anfwer 
thetrue Ends of thote Privileges; which, we prefiume, was the Reafon, that the Univerfiry of CAMBRIDGE 
reterved to themfelves the Power of printing thefe Books when they made the laft Leafé with the Company of 
Stationers of LONDON, about three Years fince. 

‘The Privilege, fo referved, is what we humbly fue for, though, in the common Way of printing by 
‘Types, it never could be undertaken by any One, unlef$ with a View to throw the Whole into the Hands of 
the King’s Patentee, whois already poilefled of every Thing of this Kind in the Kingdom this only excepted. 

The Offer we now prefume to make to the Univerfity, is founded upon an Invention very lately brought to 
Light, which is, that of wap Nye Plates inftead of fingl¢ Types: which in oll Beoks, that will bear more 
than oc Lupreffion, will be ofthe gremett Uie and Advaneige imaginable to all Authors and Editors; fice 
their Works may, by this Method, be carry’d thro’ the Prefs, in lef than half the ufual Time, and without 
the Hazard of buying great Quantities of Paper for publithing a Book, before the Succef3 of it be known. 


‘granting usa 


verfity to grant us tiich Leate. 

We likewite offer to fet up One or more Bibles ftanding, inthe Univerfity; and to perform them, and the 
Prayer Books, to as great a Degree of Beauty, and Goodnefs, as thofe of Mr. F IE LD, or of Mr. WATSON 
in SCOTLAND; and to attord them at fitch Rates to the Publick, that the whole Kingdom wil! reap great 
Advantage hereby, and be fignally indebted to the Univerfity for the Encouragement of fo ufeful a Work. 

And laftly, to fhew that we mean punétually to perform, what we here offer, we are content, that the Uni- 
verfity fhalf have this Check upon us, during the Term of our Leafe, as to be at Liberty, in Cafe of any Fai- 
Jure on our Part, to grant the fame Privilege of printing Bibles and Common-Prayer-Books, to any other Pers 
fous they fhail think fit 


P.S. Were there in EUROPE any Kind of Types more excellent than thofe we are already poflefled 
of, we are equally capable of improving them in this Method. ; 


All which is moft humbly offered, and fubmisted by, 
GENTLEMEN, 
humble, and mot obedient Servants, 
JOHN JAMES azd Company 
Fic. 1. The application of John James and Company 
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of As this Invention is at prefent in our Hands, we think it our Duty, as well as Intereft, to offer the firft Ufe 
ais of ir to this famous Univerfity, hoping it may find Acceptance ; fince otherwife the Inverter will be under the 
rags ee Neceffity of offering it tothe DUTCH, who have been fo fenfible of the mighty Service of it, that they have 
been to perform it, thefe thirty or forty Years paft, but have conftantly met with Dif2ppointment. 
AES ALE For the Privilege —— Bibles and Common-Prayer-Books, we humbly offer the Sum of One hundred 
Pounds per Annum, to be paid the Univerfity, at two equal Payments, the Univerfit, 
eRe Leute for Fourteen, Eightcen, or Twenty-one Years, as they fhall think fit; and protecting us in the peace~ 
re. able Poffelfion of it, at their own Coft, in Cafe any fhould take upon them to controvert the Right of the Uni- 
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THE FIRST EDITION OF WILLIAM PENN’S 
GREAT CASE OF LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, 1670 


Tue first edition of The Great Case of Liberty of Conscience Once more Debated 
& Defended, by William Penn, bears neither place of printing nor printer’ s 
name. It was probably printed in Ireland in the short period between its 
composition in Cork and the return of Penn to London in August 1670. 
The author is styled on the title-page “W: P: j.’, and at the end of an 
address ‘To the King’ he signs himself “Will: Penn jun.’, proving that the 
pamphlet was printed before the death of Admiral Penn on 16 September 
1670. 

So far only four copies of this edition have been located: Friends’ Library, 
London (wanting the half-sheet G); the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
California; Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass.; and the Cashel 
Collection, now in the Library of the Representative Church Body of the 
Church of Ireland, Dublin. 

The | GREAT CASE | OF | LIBERTY of CONSCIENCE | Once more | 
DEBATED & DEFENDED, | With some brief | Observatious [sic] on the 
late Act, | Presented to the KINGS Consideration. | | | The Author W: P:j. | | | 
For whatsoever. ..| ...Matth. 7. 12. | render unto Cesar. ..|... Mark 12. 17. 
| | | Printed in the Year 1670. 

Collation: 4°, a* A? B? xB? C-F? G?, 20 leaves, pp. 1-10 11-12 9-30 
31-34 2 [= 40]. 

The ornamental initials used begin, on a2, with an initial A, measuring 
approximately 18X 18 mm., on a criblé background and bearing, beneath 
the cross-piece of the A, the initials I. R.; and on A2 an initial T in outline 
surrounded by tendril decoration on a white ground within a frame measur- 
ing 18x 19 mm. The same A was used by John Kingston in an edition of 
The Chronicle of Fabian, printed at London in 1559 (a1).! Felix Kingston, 
John’s son, was one of the three printers who set up the Society of Stationers 
in Dublin in 1618. The Society printed there until 1641, when it was suc- 
ceeded by William Bladen, one of yhose apprentices was Nathaniel Thomp- 
son. The initial A appears again in Praxis Francisci Clarke, Dublinii, Per 
Nathanielem Thompson, 1666, with three other letters from the same 
alphabet: a second A, without the initials LR. and of different design (E2); 
an F (El’); and a P (2T4). Two other alphabets having an A decorated with 
the initials I.R. were used in the 1559 Chronicle; the one of medium size 
(27x 27 mm.) seems to have remained in England after 1618, while the 
larger alphabet (37 37 mm.) was used in Ireland. The initial T appears on 
18 in A Mirour for Magistrates, London, by Felix Kingston, 1610, and on A2 
in A Declaration of the Lord Deputy and Council for Removing and Preventing of 
some Mistakes in Government in Ireland, Dublin, William Bladen, 1655. Both 
the A and the T appear in Edward Wolley’s ‘O ruzos, Or the Pattern of Grace 


1 A more detailed table of the movement of these initials is given in the Appendix. 
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and Glory, Dublin, Printed by Iosiah Windsor in Castle-street, 1669, the first 
on A3, and the second on F2. It seems likely that Windsor also printed The 
Great Case. 


‘An aduertisement to the Reader’ (G1, p. 34) runs: 


Reader, The errors of the Press are so numerous, that to make an Errata, were 
almost to double the paper, which would be the greatest; and to offer one with 
halfe the mistakes, would be too just a reason to charge, th’other half, upon the half 
Correcter. In short, the Author expects the Common Civility of accepting the 
Common excuse, yet a true one, (viz.) the Printers oversight, And the Authors 
great distance from the Press: The discours was conceived with the Act,! & should 
have been brought forth with it too, but that so many Impediments attended the 
birth; Thus much in defence of the Author. 


My Irish Journal (edited by Isabel Grubb and published in 1952) was kept 
by William Penn during his journey to, and his sojourn in, Ireland, from 
September 1669 to the beginning of August 1670, and provides evidence of 
the writing of The Great Case. He wrote two other pamphlets during this 
period, A Letter of Love to the Young Convinced, dated ‘the 19th of the 12th 
Moneth, 1669[70]’ from Carberry, Co. Cork;? and A Seasonable Caveat 
Against Popery. He writes of the Caveat on 4 January 1670: ‘John Hull went 
to Cork and carried the first sheet to the press.’ His Cork printer is not 
named, and no Irish edition has been found. On 19 March he ‘set about 
a book against persecution called “The Great Case of Liberty of Conscience 
Debated and Defended” ’,4 and all but one of the subsequent entries refer 
to it until, on 25 March, he notes that he ‘Sent one sheet of The Great Case 
‘to Dublin’.s He wrote much during April, and then, on 27 May, he ‘took 
post for Dublin’,® arriving on the 30th. Here he at once saw a Thomas 
Fearon, who seems to be identical with the “Thos. Faron’ referred to in the 
State Papers (Dom.) as stating on 29 December 1670, following his arrest 
on the 24th, that he had been a printer in Ireland.? There is no evidence, 
however, to connect him with the printing of the book, nor any record of 
him as a printer. On 24 June Penn ‘saw Thomas Fearon, heard from Philip 
from Cork. Received my book of Liberty of Conscience.’8 Entries con- 
cerning the book end here. An intercepted letter dated ‘oth of 6th mo. 
[August] 1670’ to Penn in London from his agent Philip Ford in Cork refers 
to the sending of 12 copies of the book to Francis Rogers in Bristol (State 
Papers Ireland 327, 8).9 


1 The Second Conventicle Act became law in May 1670. 

2 There are at least two editions of A Letter of Love; that which is probably the earlier reads, 
in the title, “Young Convinced’, and on At, after the salutation, there are four lines of text. 
The other edition reads “Young-Convinced’ and has 11 lines of text on A1 after the salutation. 

3 My Irish Journal, p. 33. 

4 Ibid., p. 45. 5 Ibid., p. 46. 6 Ibid., p. $s. 

7 Printed in C.S.P. (Dom.), 1670, p. $99. The date of the arrest has been checked against the 
original document (S.P. Dom. Car. II. 281, No. 97). 

8 My Irish Journal, p. 58. 

9 Printed in C.S.P. (Ir.) 1669-1670, p. 152, where the date is incorrectly cited as ‘9 June’. 
(Checked on the microfilm of the original in the National Library of Ireland.) 
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Subsequent to this first edition there were two further editions, each with 
the title The Great Case of Liberty of Conscience once more Briefly Debated and 
Defended, and each bearing the initials W. P. on the title-page. In the earlier 
(B.M.: 116. c. 21) the address is signed: ‘From a Prisoner for Conscience 
Sake, W. P. Newgate, the 7th of the 12th Moneth, call’d February, 1670.’ The 
later edition (B.M.: 855. f. 6 (1); T. 407 (5)) omits the words ‘call’d February’. 
The text in Penn’s Collected Works (1726), i. 443-67 is taken from the earlier 
of these two editions. Neither bears any printer’s name, nor has any orna- 
ments. The earlier has a paste-on addition to the errata on the verso of the 
title-leaf and a paste-on cancel on 7 2; in the later edition these corrections 
are saci into the text. Both these subsequent editions print the New 
Testament references on the title-page incorrectly, though they are correct 
in the first edition, and in both the text has been expanded to $5 pages. The 
editions are not differentiated in Wing. 

Otive C. GoopBopyY 
M. POLLARD 
APPENDIX 

Two decorated initials used in The Great Case and in ‘O tuzos, both printed in 

Dublin, with notes on their earlier history. 


A (LR., criblé ground. 18x 18 mm.). 
There is a minute gap in the left-hand vertical frame, about 154 mm. from the 
top; this does not always show when the inking is heavy. 
In the copy of The Chronicle, 1559, in Marsh’s Library this gap can be seen when 


the initial is used on at, d3, f1, h4, i1, m2, 4, 2c1, 2e2, 2e4, 215, 2m1”, 216, 
2H1", 2K4, 2M6v, 2V5. It does not show on e1¥, 2c2, 205, 
Praxis Francisci Clarke, Dublinii, Per Nathaniclem Thompson, 1666. The gap 
shows well in Marsh’s Library copy on E2, 2K1, 2M4, 203”, 2S2, 3D 1”, but is 
not clear on A4 and Gr. In the Trinity College, Dublin, copy it is clear on these 
last two leaves, and on all the others save Srv and 2Kr. 
‘O tvmo0s, Dublin, losiah Windsor, 1669. The gap is clear in Marsh’s Library copy 
on A3. 

T (in outline with tendril decoration on white ground. 18 x 19 mm.). 
Gap in top of frame 10 mm. from left. 
The Mirour for Magistrates, London, by Felix Kingston, 1610: I8. 
Book of Common Prayer, Dublin, Societie of Stationers, 1621 
(T.C.D. copy, lacking title-leaf): Dov. 
A Declaration of the Lord Deputy and Council ... Dublin, William Bladen, 
1655: A2. 
‘O rumos: F2. 


Three initials used in The Chronicle, London, 1559, and in Praxis, Dublin, 1666. 


A (flowers and foliage on criblé ground. 1818 mm.). 
Slight inward thickening at foot of left vertical frame. 
The Chronicle: 2c5. 

The Mirour: M6. 
Praxis: E2. 
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F (leaves and scrolls on criblé ground. 18 x 18 mm.). 
Small gap in left vertical frame 12 mm. from top (this does not show well in 
Praxis); and inward bulge in top half of the same frame which shows first in The 
Mirour. 
The Chronicle: b4. 
The Mirour: 2Ss¥. 
B.C.P.: 
Praxis: E1v. 
P (flowers and foliage on criblé ground. 18x 19 mm.). 
Kink in right vertical frame 10 mm. from top. 
The Chronicle: *Brv. 
Praxis: 2T4. 
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Correspondence 


THE FIRST FILMSET BOOK IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of The Library 
Sir, 

It is good to see that Mr. Moran is attempting to establish the priority of filmset 
books. According to my own notes, however, Handbook of Basic Microtechnique 
is not the first filmset book in America. 

I possess a statement by Harry G. Willnus, President, Intertype Corporation, 
dated 16 February 1953, which says that 


‘The first hard bound book ever to have been printed from type set directly 
on film by an automatic high-speed photographic typesetting machine without 
the use of metal type was set on an Intertype Fotosetter in the United States 
Government Printing Office. The book is entitled “Typography and Design, 
Apprentice Training Series, Intermediate Period”, published in May of 1951.’ 
Handbook of Basic Microtechnique is, therefore, the first commercially produced 

filmset book, not the first filmset book. 
I am, Sir, 
faithfully yours, 
RoLto G. SILVER 


‘ 
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CypriAN Biacpen, The Stationers’ Company: A History, 1403-1959. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960. Pp. 321, 8 plates, 13 figures. 9} 6} in. sos. 


Durinc the past three or four years Mr. Blagden has established himself, by a 
series of articles in this and other journals, as the leading modern authority on the 
history of the Stationers’ Company. He has now brought all this work together in 
a book which covers for the first time the whole history of the Company. He was 
faced with the considerable problem, however, as he points out in his preface, that 
a great deal had already been written, and with weighty scholarship, on the most 
important aspects of the Company’s history, particularly on the governmentally 
decreed control of printing between 1557 and 1660. (One has only to mention 
the great work of Arber on the Company’s Registers, and of Greg, Boswell, and 
Jackson on the Court Records, together with such well-known names as Plomer, 
Pollard, Clyde, and Siebert. Mr. Blagden, incidentally, does not provide a full 
bibliography, which is regrettable.) The author has therefore deliberately re- 
stricted the amount of space devoted to this period and has allotted almost as much 
to the far less important but little-studied period of the Company’s history after 
1660. At the same time hechas dealt very fully with what we may call the domestic 
or internal, as opposed to the public, activities of the Company. 

The results are in some ways, perhaps inevitably, disappointing. There is very 
little, if any, new interpretation of the Company’s sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century control of printing—indeed this subject is dealt with in a rather uninspired 
and stodgy fashion—and the dullness is not alleviated by a detailed treatment of the 
Company’s organization and administrative routine. 

The first chapter has an abrupt and unattractive beginning, starting in midstream 
instead of at the source. The book would have begun much better with the second 
section of this chapter, describing the Company's late medieval origins, and the 
first section should have appeared in its proper historical sequence. In describing 
the origins of printing control, Mr. Blagden is perhaps too dogmatic and at the 
same time contradictory in some of his assertions. Thus of the 1534 Act regulating 
the alien book trade he states (p. 26): “That this Act was passed only as a result 
of representations from an interested body [the Stationers’ gild] is obvious.” But 
is it? Three pages later we are told that it was mainly due to ‘the change in the 
Government attitude to the printed word’, especially the royal desire to prevent 
imported heresy. Similarly, we are told that the grant of the Stationers’ charter 
in 1557 and the issue of the 1586 and 1637 decrees controlling printing were 
‘promoted by the Company for the benefit of Stationers’ (p. 118) and accepted by 
the Crown as a means of stamping out printed sedition and heresy, i.e. the initiative 
came from the Stationers. This may perhaps have been so; but we are told later on 
that “The fears which dictated these repressive measures [of 1637] . . . were in 
the minds of the King’s advisers’ (p. 122), and again, in reference to the 1662 Act, 
that “As on previous occasions, it was Government rather than Company policy to 
limit the number of printing houses’ (p. 149). 

These criticisms said, this reviewer hastens to add that the overwhelming im- 
pression created by Mr. Blagden’s book is of patient and thorough research into 
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the Company’s records, combined with detailed and accurate analysis. By far the 
most interesting and illuminating part of the book is the account of the “English 
Stock’, the Company’s corporate monopoly of printing psalters and psalms, 
—— and almanacs, awarded by royal patent in 1603, to which common-law 

ooks, school books, and others were soon added. This monopoly, intended 
originally for the benefit of the Company’s poor, was exploited in the selfish 
interests of the wealthier members in the Court of Assistants and the Livery who 
held the bulk of the shares. This, of course, involved the ruling clique of the 
Company in strife with those who were excluded from printing these profitable 
lines, including the printers at Oxford and Cambridge universities. Even before 
1603, protection of copyright—acquired either by registration at Stationers’ Hall 
or by royal letters patent—had been the Company’s mainspring, but now this 
motive was given increased corporate strength. This corporate trading organiza- 
tion was not, however, ‘unique’ (p. 178), though it was ‘very rare’ (p. 92) among 
the gilds and companies of London; Unwin has given a few other examples, 
mostly from the same early Stuart period. 

One omission in this otherwise very thorough and revealing account of the 
English Stock is the complete lack of any reference to the deplorable effects of the 
Company’s monopoly upon English typography during this period. Indeed there 
is practically nothing in the whole book about the printing and bookbinding 
crafts upon which the Company’s existence was based. Perhaps this is a reflection 
of the growing dominance of the booksellers and publishers over the printers and 
bookbinders in the Company during the seventeenth century and later. The 
various aspects of the Company’s internal organization, on the other hand, are 
dealt with in considerable detail, especially as revealed in the minutes of the Court 
of Assistants: binding of apprentices, admissions to freedom (Yeomanry), elections 
to Livery, activities of Master and Wardens, Company accounts, ceremonial, 
charities, Hall, and other property. Examples of the normal pattern of a stationer’s 
career are provided, and the influence of particularly powerful personalities is 
demonstrated. 

Detailed description of unimportant routine niatters, however, is carried some- 
what too far. One would have liked to have had fuller treatment and analysis of 
more important topics. Little is said about the Company’s exercise of its powers of 
search and seizure. How vigorously were they at and how effective were they 
in restricting the number of printers and presses and the output of seditious and 
heretical literature? One would also have liked more on the relations between 
masters and journeymen. But here again Mr. Blagden appears to have been in- 
hibited by previously published work, especially that of Mr. Ellic Howe. In the 
eighteenth century the Yeomanry became increasingly wage-carning in composi- 
tion and gradually ceased to have any significance as one of the ‘estates’ within 
the Company, while the latter part of the century witnessed the emergence of 
continuous trade-union organization among the London journeymen printers and 
bookbinders. 

The lapse of the Licensing or Printing Act in 1695 ended the Elizabethan and 
Stuart restrictions on the number and location of printers and presses. During the 
eighteenth century the industry expanded considerably, both in London and the 
provinces, and the monopolistic control of the Stationers’ Company gradually 
disintegrated. The English Stock still remained profitable in the eighteenth 
century, but a successful legal challenge to the Company’s almanac monopoly 
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in 1774-5, combined with changes in the demand for books, brought about its 
gradual decline, though nominally it still survives. Entry of copies at Stationers’ 
Hall, continued under the first Copyright Act of 1710, was not ended till the 
Copyright Act of 1911. Fewer and fewer of the booksellers, printers, and book- 
binders of London, however, felt any advantage in taking up the freedom of the 
Company, though more stationers came in, for reasons which are not very clear. 
At the same time the restriction on the number of apprentices tended to break 
down. The Company’s authority slowly dwindled away. It survives today only 
as an anachronistic relic of the past, in which—so one who values press freedom 
feels—it has little justification for pride. 

Mr. Blagden is to be complimented for his painstaking and thorough study. 
But it is not easy to read. Comparisons are said to be odious, but this book does 
not have the interest, imaginative interpretation, or stylistic flow of Miss Han- 
dover’s Five Centuries of Printing in London, which appeared while Mr. Blagden’s 
work was going through the press. 

A. E. Musson 


Sir Grorrrey Keynes, A Bibliography of Dr. Robert Hooke. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1960. Pp. xxiv-+115; 12 plates, and 11 facsimiles of title-pages. 9} x 7} in. sos. 


OvercLtoupeD by Newton’s displeasure for more than 250 years, the brilliance 
of Robert Hooke’s inventive genius is now beyond dispute. Thirty years ago, in 
his Early Science in Oxford, R. T. Gunther provided ample materials for the revalua- 
tion which he began, which has been continued by other historians of science and 


epitomized in a full-length biography by Margaret ’Espinasse in 1956. This process 
has been advanced a stage further now that Hooke has been canonized, as it were, 
by one of Sir Geoffrey Keynes’s elegant and pleasing bibliographical studies. 

Despite the importance of Hooke’s Micrographia—and there is no doubt that 
this work is one of the classics of biological literature—Hooke is important for 
what he did rather than for what he wrote or published. It has been stated that the 
Royal Society, which he ran almost single-handed as a labour of love for several 
decades, could scarcely have survived without him, and a man so capable of im- 

ressing and organizing that brilliant band of the Society’s early Fellows was no 
edvacishe: It is probably safe to assume that only a minority of the ideas which 
sprang from his teeming brain were ever formulated in words or diagrams, 
but those which are preserved in the small body of his published work are an 
excellent indication of the quality of his mind. To investigate and establish the 
canon of his work is therefore something which was well worth doing. 

The items described in the Bibliography consist of a few pamphlets, lectures, and 
miscellaneous contributions to the books of others, the splendid Micrographia and 
its derivatives, the volume of Posthumous Works edited by Richard Waller in 1705, 
and the seven numbers of the Philosophical Collections (1679-82) which maintained 
the record of the Royal Society during a period when its own Philosophical Trans- 
actions lapsed. To these are added the diaries published in 1930-5. Four appendixes 
add considerably to the value of this study. They are: I. A summary list of manu- 
scripts of Hooke’s miscellaneous papers and letters; II. Letters from printed sources; 
Ill. Biography and criticism; and IV. Sir Isaac Newton’s notes on Micrographia. 
These last have been transcribed and edited from Newton's holograph manuscript 
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in the Cambridge University Library (Add. MS. 3958. I. 1) and are of unusual 
interest, for they prove that Newton made a close study of Hooke’s volume. 

The bibliogrephical descriptions are in the style and form already familiar to us 
from Sir Geoffrey Keynes’s studies of other scientific worthies. Some younger 
bibliographers may feel affronted by signatures such as ‘Aaaaaaa’ in collation or 
contents, but the author states in a footnote on page 53 that in his opinion the 
abbreviation suggested by Bowers (to 7A) is inaccurate and may be misleading. 
Eleven title-pages are reproduced in line, but among the plates, which illustrate a 
number of Hooke’s inventions, is included the title-page of Micrographia, so miser- 
ably reproduced that one regrets the apparent parsimony which decided against 
the black and red of the original. 

The fact that no copy of one item (No. 4) has been found and that an apparently 
unique copy of another (No. 3) had to be borrowed from the University of Leyden 
makes us examine the list of libraries consulted with more than customary zeal. 
At least one public library not in the list (the Wellcome Library) has more Hooke 
items than are credited to 63 per cent. of the libraries included (i.e. 6, 10, 11, 16, 18, 
20, 25, 36), so we may reasonably hope that the missing No. 4 and more copies of 
No. 3 will eventually be traced. The index looks adequate but in fact has an aston- 
ishing omission: No. 21 contains a tract by James Yonge on natural fountains and 
one of his maps; No. 22 contains the same author’s anatomical observations; among 
the Royal Society’s manuscripts listed on pp. 80-81 is a letter from Hooke to Mr. 
Young [sic]; despite these three substantial references, the name Yonge (or Young) 


appears nowhere in the index. 
F. N. L. POYNTER 


A. N. L. Munsy, The Dispersal of the Phillipps Library (Phillipps Studies no. 5). Cambridge, 
At the University Press, 1960. Pp. xi+ 204, 4 plates. 84x 5} in. 30s. 


Mr. Munsy has told the story of Sir Thomas Phillipps and his library with 
extraordinary skill. In the present volume, which is concerned with the dispersal 
of the library, Mr. Munby expresses a fear lest the absence of the strong person- 
ality of Sir Thomas should occasion a flagging of interest to the reader. To the 
present reviewer, who has had on many occasions to try to explain to inquirers, 
as well as he could, what happened to the collection, it has been of very great 
interest to read Mr. Munby’s account, at once sympathetic and candid. 

Sir Thomas died in 1872, leaving the library in trust to his daughter Katharine 
Fenwick with hardly any money to maintain it and no power to sell it. The 
consequence was that the trustees were compelled to make a charge to scholars 
using the manuscripts. This charge has often been severely judged, because the 
circumstances that made it necessary were not understood, and are here explained 
for the first time. It was not until 1885 that an order in Chancery was obtained 
which allowed the trustees to sell. The business arrangements were in the hands of 
Katharine’s son, Thomas Fitzroy Fenwick, who developed considerable palaeo- 
graphical skill as well as an astute knowledge of the book-market. The series of 
sales at Sotheby’s began in 1886. Parallel to these the custodians of national 
libraries and archives in Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, and (much later) 
Ireland entered into successful negotiations with Fenwick, with the result that 
important blocks of manuscripts were kept together in places where they were 
accessible. English libraries were less successful. Mr. Munby thinks that the main 
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reason for this failure was that the scope of the proposed purchases was on too 
ambitious a scale, and that there was something lacking in the conduct of the 
negotiations by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson. It seems odd, at this distance of 
time, that the correspondence between Thompson and Fenwick should not have 
been available to Mr. Munby. 

After all these sales there was still an enormous residue, and in the last chapter 
we are told the story of its purchase by Messrs. Lionel and Philip Robinson in 
1946, a characteristically far-sighted transaction. They have generously presented 
to the Bodleian Library the Phillipps papers, on which Mr. Munby’s volumes are 
based, as well as Sir Thomas’s own topographical collections. 

There are two indexes, which cover all five volumes of Phillipps Studies, one of 
the manuscripts referred to by numbers, and the other general. We are promised 
in due course a finding-list by Mr. L. J. Gorton of the British Museum of the present 
whereabouts of Phillipps manuscripts. 

R. W. Hunt 


Harvard Library Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 3 (Autumn 1960). Edited by Georce Wiu1aM 
Cortrett, Jr. Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


A LACONIC note on p. 494 of the current issue gives the unwelcome news that the 
Bulletin is ceasing publication ‘by decision of the University Administration’. This 
notice, therefore, is not a review of an excellent number but a valediction to a 
periodical which since its first appearance in 1947 has established a justly high 
reputation. Any editor of a bibliographical journal today knows how many 
valuable articles he has to refuse for lack of room, for the growth of bibliography 


as an academic discipline in the last twenty years has put a premium on space for 
publication, and the sharply rising cost of printing has forced some of the biblio- 
graphical societies to contract and not to expand the size of their journals. These 
difficulties have, however, been mitigated by the growth of the practice whereby a 
number of the great libraries of the world publish their own journals, and by the 
increasing degree to which they have opened their columns to learned articles of 
distinction, not of necessity parochially bound to the library’s own collections. 
In this country I think that the pioneer journal of this type is that of the John 
Rylands Library (1903); at the present time in the British Commonwealth and the 
United States there are perhaps a score of such publications reaching a standard 
which necessitates their universal consultation by scholars, a modest figure for 
the whole English-speaking world. I do not suppose that any of them shows a profit; 
certainly no private scholar will subscribe to them all. Their circulation, however, 
will be no guide to the degree to which they are regularly read in other libraries; 
and most institutions which publish such bulletins set their modest losses against 
the accession of prestige and their responsibility for the dissemination of learning. 
The difficulties of administrators seeking to balance budgets must command wide 
sympathy, but it may have been difficult for them in this instance to envisage the 
dismay that the closure of one of the best of these journals will have caused far 
beyond the environs of Harvard. 

From the start the Harvard Library Bulletin has maintained a uniformly high 
standard, and has eschewed a narrow bibliographical approach to its function. 
Bibliographical articles of importance it has certainly printed, as the names among 
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its contributors of Messrs. Bowers, W. H. Bond, Hinman, and Jackson will testify. 
Calligraphy and the decorative arts of book production have been admirably 
served by Messrs. Hofer, Nash, and Wardrop, and Dr. Keyes Metcalf’s articles 
on various aspects of library administration have been read with attention by his 
colleagues all over the world. 

Literature has received a generous apportionment of space. The Bulletin has 
published the last word on the publication-history of Alice in Wonderland and has 
finally established the correct order of the first two editions of Religio Medici; 
and a journal which has regularly printed articles by Messrs. Edel, Sherburn, and 
the late Hyder E. Rollins on subjects of which they are the acknowledged masters 
need not fear comparison with any similar publication in the world. Nor has the 
range of contributions stopped at English literature, as the names of scholars so 
eminent in diverse fields as Messrs. I. Bernard Cohen, Jean Seznec, and Edgar 
Wind show: and there have been important articles on general educational 
matters, such as the President Emeritus of Yale’s contribution to the last issue, 
‘History in the Education of Scientists’. Finally the Bulletin has been impeccably 
edited and printed with elegance and distinction. 

A foreign librarian has no right whatever to question the wisdom of this decision, 
the more so since the reasons for it have not been disclosed. I can, however, confi- 
dently say that I speak for many scholars in this country when I express the hope 
that the step is not irrevocable and that means can still be found to continue the 
publicaticn of a journal of proved worth and excellence. 

A. N. L. Munsy 


James Moran, Wynkyn de Worde, Father of Fleet Street. Wynkyn de Worde Society, 
London, 1960. Pp. viii+ 56, 8 plates and a folding map. 8x6 in. Distributed by the 
Shenval Press. £2. 2s. or $6. 


Tus little book gives a good popular account of the life and typographical 
times of Wynkyn de Worde, although its 48 pages of text (many of which are 
half or more than half blank) leave no room for scholarly detail and the whole 
book has only three footnotes. Mr. Moran has distilled the essential facts from the 
works of E. Gordon Duff, H. R. Plomer, and H. S. Bennett, and is on safe ground 
when discussing the conditions of Fleet Street in Wynkyn’s day no less than when 
describing the various type-faces which he used. There is no space in such a small 
book for a list of de Worde’s publications, but, after all, this has already been done 
by Mr. Bennett, and the various corrections and additions which have had to be 
made to that list since it appeared in 1952 are a matter for specialists. 

I have no quarrel with the book as a general introduction to the subject, despite 
its occasional facetious comments (‘Did de Worde and his apprentices cheer? [as 
Anne Boleyn rode by to her coronation] One wonders’), but there are quite a 
number of errors which look more like the author's than the printer’s, and which, 
when added up, disfigure the book rather seriously. The Latin is shaky: on pages 
18 and 54, and on one of the unnumbered plates, Robert Wakefield’s Oratio de 
laudibus triam linguarum is quoted three times in all with the last word given as 
linguarorum, (This mistake Mr. Moran has taken over from Mr. Bennett, p. 269.) 
Incidentally, Mr. Moran has rightly redated this book [1528], for while S.T.C., 
British Museum, and Bennett all give it as [1524], Isaac and the new edition of 
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T. B. Reed show that it must have been printed not before 1528. Mr. Moran 
points out that it is the first book in which italic is used in England; he might 
have added that it is also the first book printed in England in which Hebrew 
and Arabic characters appear. On pp. 21 and 54 we find ‘Introductorum linguoe 
latinae’ for ‘Introductorium linguae latinae’. On p. 23, line 25, ‘Ioannes de 
Garlandia Equiuoca’ could have been better punctuated; on p. 23, |. 14, ‘practise’ 
is not a noun in English; on p. 23, |. 16, ‘seemed’ should be ‘seems’; p. 33, 1. 21, 
‘illusion’ is an illusion for ‘allusion’; p. 47, 1. 14, ‘who’ should be ‘whom’; p. 26, 
lines 21-22, “32’ at the end of one line and ‘mo’ at the beginning of the next looks 
absurd; pages 43 and 53, ‘Appolonius of Tyre’ should be ‘Apollonius of Tyre’. 
(This book of 1510 is not in the S.T.C.) The extract from the printing-house 
inventory, reproduced as a plate facing p. 9, is transcribed in part on pp. 38-39, 
but although the version published by Henry R. Plomer in The Library, 3rd 
series, vi (1915), pp. 228-34, is not free from bad errors of transcription, it is 
better than Mr. Moran’s; for Mr. Moran, who has evidently copied from it 
without indicating the omissions and without accounting for the medieval ab- 
breviations (he prints ‘vnu’ every time for ‘vnii’), has introduced more errors of 
his own, such as ‘circa landem domus’ for ‘circa eandem domum’ (Plomer had 
‘circa eandem domus’) and “dicers’ for ‘diuers’. It seems only fair to point out in 
detail this galaxy of small mistakes, for there are far more of them than there 
_ought to be in so slim a volume. Nevertheless, the book gives a useful and very 
‘ readable account (especially on the geographical and social side) of an important 
subject. There is a pleasant map drawn by Miss Anna Farr. The book has been 
printed by the Shenval Press in an edition of 500 copies, of which 100 are reserved 
for the Wynkyn de Worde Society, ‘which meets to discuss questions of printing’. 
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The English and American books here listed have for the most part been sent to the 
Editor by their publishers or authors. The Editor is indebted to Mr. J. S. G. Simmons 
for the list of Russian Publications. 

Inclusion in this list does not preclude subsequent review in THE LIBRARY. In general, 
however, the Editor does not propose to list works for the review of which he has already 
arranged. 


BRIGGS, R. C. H., A Handlist of the Public Addresses of William Morris to be Found in 
Generally Accessible Publications. The William Morris Society, 260 Sandycombe Road, 
Kew, Surrey, 1961. Pp. 16. 83x 53 in. Wrappers. 7s. 6d. or $1. 


[carTeR, H. G.], Proposals in the John Johnson Collection, English, to 1800. Additions, 
Jan. 1961 (incorporating and superseding the first Addenda). [University Press, Oxford, 
1961.] Fols. (all versos blank). 8 x 10 in. Reproduced “Da typewriting. 


DAVIS, RICHARD BEALE, and JOHN LEON LIEVSAY, Editors, Studies in Honor of John C. Hodges 
and Alwin Thaler. (Tennessee Studies in Literature, Special Number). The University of 
Tennessee Press, Knoxville, 1961. Pp. iv-+-209, 1 plate. 9x 6 in. 

Contents include: Kenneth Curry, The Library of Robert Southey. 


DOIG, RONALD P., Earl Grey’s Papers [in the archive repository at the Prior’s Kitchen, Dur- 
ham], an introductory survey. Private Libraries Association, 41 Cuckoo Hill Road, Pinner, 
Middlesex, 1961. Pp. 14. 88x 5% in. Wrappers. 2s. 6d. 


ETTLINGER, JOHN R. TURNER, Roman Types. Examples from the first twenty-five years of 
printing in Italy. The Annmary Brown Memorial, Brown University Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island, 1960. 16 plates of facsimiles. 11x 84 in. Wrappers. $1.00. 


[The ‘first of a proposed series of pamphlets on various aspects of the book, such as typography and 
book illustration’. ] 


LAUGHTON, GEORGE E., and LORNA R. STEPHEN, Yorkshire Newspapers: a bibliography with 
locations. Compiled . . . for the Yorkshire Branch of The Library Association, and obtain- 
able from the Honorary Secretary of the Branch, Central Library, Leeds, 1, or from the 
Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1. 1960. Pp. xii+61. 9#%7# in. 
Reproduced from typewriting. Wrappers. 7s. 6d., or 10s. interleaved. 


REEVES, DOROTHEA D., Resources for the Study of Economic History. A Preliminary Guide to 
Pre-Twentieth Century Printed Material in Collections Located in Certain American and 
British Libraries. (Publication Number 16 of The Kress Library of Business and Economics.) 
Baker Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, Soldiers Field, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1961. Pp. x+62. 10} 7} in. Wrappers. 


REEVES, DOROTHEA D., The Kress Library of Business and Economics. (Reprinted from The 
Business History Review, vol. xxxiv, No. 4 (Winter 1960), pp. 478-04.) 9x 6in. Wrappers. 


The Bibliothek. A Journal of Bibliographical Notes and Queries mainly of Scottish Interest. 
Edited by Robert Donaldson. Vol. iii (1960), No. 2. Published from the University Library, 
Glasgow, by the Scottish Group of The University and Research Section of The Library 
Association. 

Contents include: A. H. Bullen Fund; C. P. Finlayson, Notes on C. R. Borland’s ‘A Descriptive 


Catalogue of the Western Mediaeval Manuscripts in Edinburgh University Library, 1916’; R. H. 
Carnie, Stationers and Bookbinders in the Records of the Hammermen of St. Andrews; Jessie 
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Dobson and Bryn Thomas, Letters to William Hunter from his American Pupils, John Morgan and 
William Shippen Jnr.; John Durkan, Henry Scrimgeour, Fugger Librarian: a Biographical Note; 
W. Ferguson, A Note on the Edinburgh University Library MS. DK. 5.25, ‘Brian Fairfax’s Account’. 


Books and Libraries at the University of Kansas. Nos. 24 (November 1960), 25 and Supple- 
ment (Febrary 1961). 


The Book Collector. Vol. x, No. 1 (Spring 1961). The Shenval Press Ltd. 7s. 6d. $1.25. 


Contents include the regular features and: Hope Crampton, Charles de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul 
(Portrait of a Bibliophile, vi); F. W. Watt, Early Canadiana; A. R. A. Hobson & A. N. L. Munby, 
J. R. Abbey (Contemporary Collectors, xxvi); P. H. Muir, Further Reminiscences, xii; David A. 
Randall, Mr. Muir and Gabriel Wells: A Rejoinder; Jane E. Norton, Mary Astell (Some Uncollected 
Authors, xxvii). 


Book design and production. Vol. iii (1960), No. 4. Printing News Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


Contents include: Kenneth Day, The Lion and Unicorn Press; Ruth Martin, How to obtain out-of 
print books [Xerographic reprints]; Joseph Low and the Eden Hill Press; Balzac’s Old Bear (Writer 
and printers series, No. 5); Sebastian Carter. 


Bulmer Papers. Vol. i, No. 1 (October 1960). The Allenholme Press, Wylam, Northum- 

berland. 60 copies, a few available at fi. 
[Edited and printed by Mr. Peter C. G. Isaac, this is the first of a series of papers designed to ‘collect 
material relating to him and, if at all relevant, to the companions of his youth, Pollard and Bewick’. 
They will ‘appear at irregular intervals as material offers and as time for hand-printing allows’. No. 1 
contains an Editorial, Robert Pollard’s ‘A Biographical Sketch of Three Newcastle Apprentices’— 
Pollard, Bulmer, and Bewick—printed from manuscript, and some related letters, and a wood- 
engraving of St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle in the eighteenth century. | 


The Durham Philobiblon. Vol. ii, part 6 (February 1961). 


Contents include: Old Catalogue at Cartmel; Cartmel Owners; Warranties: T. Collins, L. Toppin; 
The Vanandetzis in Amsterdam; Mahdist MSS. and Lithographs [originally the property of General 
Sir Reginald Wingate]; Cartmel Owners: Postscript. 


The English Historical Review. Vol. lxxvi, No. 298 (January 1961). 


Contents include: John Taylor, The Development of the Polychronicon Continuation, 


The Houghton Library. Report of Accessions for the Year 1959-60. Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1960. 


The Huntington Library Quarterly. Vol. xxiii, No. 4 (August 1960). 


Contents include: C. Fenno Hoffman, Jr., Catherine Parr as a woman of letters; J. Milton French, 
Thorn-Drury’s notes on George Wither; George R. Price, The Latin oration in A Game at Chesse. 


The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. Vol. 54, 4th quarter (1960). 


Contents include: Bertram W. Korn, Benjamin Levy: New Orleans Printer and Publisher; John 
S. Mayfield, Sidney Lanier’s Tiger-Lilies: A Bibliographical Mystery; Curtis Carroll Davis, Wise 
Words from Virginia: The Published Writings of John S. Wise, of the Eastern Shore and New 
York City; Gwin J. Kolb and James H. Sledd, The History of the Sneyd-Gimbel and Pigott-British 
Museum Copies of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary; Curt F. Biihler, Corrected Misprinting in the ‘Vida de 
Cristo’, Lisbon, 1495; J. M. Edelstein, Two Autographs of a ‘Sienese Gentleman’ [Belisario Bul- 
garini]in the Library of Congress; D. G. Neill, John Case,“The Praise of Musicke’ [a footnote]; T. 
Shawcross, The Manuscripts of ‘Comus’: An Addendum; David A. Randall, Two States of [W. E. 
Leonard’s] ‘Two Lives’; William White, Housman in Sudbury, Ontario; Miriam J. Benkovitz, 
Ronald Firbank in Periodicals. 


The Princeton University Library Chronicle. Vol. xxii, No. 1 (Autumn 1960). 


Contents include: Esther Felt Bentley, An Error of Judgement and not of the Heart [a selection of 
letters from the Samuel L. Southard Papers concerning Southard, his daughter Virginia, and a suitor, 
O. Sprigg]; Charles Ryskamp, Thomas Gray’s Christmas Piece, 1727; Saxe Commins, Confessions 
of a Ghost [writer]; M. Halsey Thomas, An Early American Book Label [John Cotton, 1675]; The 
Scheide Copy of the Gutenberg Bible on Display; Harold L. Ruland, A Sixteenth-Century View in 
3-D [a model of Conrad Morant’s map of Strasbourg, 1548]. 
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The Private Library. Vol. iii, No. 5 (January 1961). 


Contents include: Roderick Cave, The Signet Press; Anne Renier, ‘Love and Horror’ [by Ircastren- 
sis, ‘a witty attack on all aspects of Gothicism’—though to M. Sadleir it was a ‘farcical absurdity’ }; 
D. J. Foskett, Classification for Private Libraries, iv; Philip Ward, Reprinting by Xerography: some 
notes; Alice Taylor, Titles in Translation; Charles A. Toase, Restoring Leather Bindings. 


Spectrum. Student Magazine of the University of St. Andrews. Vol. i, No. 4 (9 March 
1961). 
Contents include: A. F. Falconer, The Shakespeare Folios [on permanent loan to St. Andrews from 
the Folger Library. They are Folger No. 9; No. 31; No. 14; and No. 11.] 


University of London. Report of the Library Committee for the Year ended 31 July 1960. 
London, 1960. 


The Yale University Library Gazatte. Vol. xxxv, No. 3 (January 1961). 


The contents include: Frederick G. Kilgour, The First Century of Medical Books in the Yale College 
Library; Howard B. Gotlieb, Architect of Federal Reserve: The Papers of Paul Moritz Warburg; 
Archibald Hanna, Additions to the Frederick W. and Carrie S. Beinecke Collection of Western 
Americana; Douglas W. Ellyson Wagner, Alfred von Kiderlen-Wichter, A Statesman of Imperial 
Germany; Thomas E. Marston, The Moffat Gift [Vergil; Greek and Latin lyric poetry; fine printing]; 
Wesley E. Needham, Tibetan Books from a ‘Peak Secretary’; Edwin Haviland Miller, Walt 
Whitman as a Lobbyist. 


BELGIUM 


De Gulden Passer. Driemaandelijks Bulletin van de ‘Vereeniging der Antwerpsche Biblio- 

phielen’. 38° Jaargang (1960). Antwerpen, De Nederlandsche Boekhandel. 
Contents include: Typographica Plantiniana, II]: M. Parker, K. Melis, H. D. L. Vervliet, Early in- 
ventories of punches, matrices, and moulds in the Plantin-Moretus archives; A. De Wilt, S.J., 
Enkele leden van de familie Plantin en de Annuntiaten; H. Van Crombruggen, De Nederlandse 
drukken van Lipsius’ ‘De Constantia’; M. Spanneut, Antour d’une Bible flamande de Vorsterman 
(1528-1529); J. Peeters-Fontainas, Les éditions espagnoles du ‘Chevalier délibéré’ d’Olivier de la 
Marche; C. De Clercg, CEuvres imprimées des minimes de la province belge. 


DENMARK 

Dania Polyglotta: Répertoire bibliographique annuel des ouvrages, articles, résumés, etc. en 
langues étrangéres parus au Danemark. Vol. 14 (1958). Dansk Bibliografisk Kontor, Copen- 
hague, 1960. Pp. 109. 

Libri. International Library Review and IFLA—Communications—FIAB. Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen. Vol. 10 (1960), No. 3. 


Contents include: Louis R. Wright, A working library of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
history (the Folger Shakespeare Library); Olaf Klose, Plén und Augustinburg: zwei fiirstliche 
Bibliotheken in den Herzogtiimern. 


—— No. 4. 
Contents include: Hans Sallander, Die Bodoni-Sammlung in der Universitatsbibliothek zu Uppsala; 
R. O. Meisezahl, Uber den Derge Tanjur der ehemaligen Preussischen Staatsbibliothek erginzt 
durch eine mikroskopische Papicruntersuchung im Institut fiir Cellulosechemie der Technischen 
Hochschule Darmstadt (unter Mitwirkung von M. Harders-Steinhauser und Georg Jayme). 
ITALY 
La Bibliofilia. Rivista di Storia del Libro, delle Arti grafiche, di Bibliografia ed Erudizione. 
Diretta da Roberto Ridolfi. Anno Ixii (1960), Dispensa 3*. Casa Editrice Leo $. Olschki 
Firenze. 


Contents include: Lamberto Donati, I] Botticelli e le prime illustrazioni della Divina Commedia 
[with $8 figures]; D. E. Rhodes, The Early Bibliography of Southern Italy, viii. Capua and Aversa. 


SWEDEN 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och Bibliotcksvisen. Utgiven av Tonnes Kleberg. Arg. 47 
(1960), No. 4. 
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Contents include: Hans Sallander, Thore Virgins inkunabelsamling (German summary); Krister 
Gierow, Nigra 1600—Talsdanica (English summary); Hans Sallander, 1487 ars f6regivna upplaga av 
Livre d’heures 4 l’usage d’Evreux (German summary); Christian Callmer, Evangeliariet frin 
Helmarshausen. 
Uppsala Universitetsbiblioteks Arsberittelse for Rikenskapsiret 1959/60. (Ur Kungl. Univer- 
sitetets i Uppsala Redogorelse 1959/60.) Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, Uppsala 1961. 


SWITZERLAND 

Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et Renaissance. Travaux et Documents. Tome xxiii, No. 2 

(May 1961). Libraire E. Droz, Genéve. 
Contents include: Vivian Salmon, Joseph Webbe: Some Seventeenth-Century Views on Language- 
teaching and the Nature of Meaning; E. Armstrong, The Origins of Chrétien Wechel Re-examined; 
F. Secret, Notes sur Guillaume Postel (suite); E. Droz, Complément 4 la bibliographie de Pierre 
Haultin; E. Droz, Fausses adresses typographiques (suite). 


Musées de Genéve. Revue mensuelle des musées et collections de la Ville de Genéve. 1" 
Année (N.S.), No. 10 (Nov.--Dec. 1960). 


Contents include: Paul Chaix, Conrad Badius, imprimeur et pasteur. 


U.S.S.R. 
Kniga: issledovaniya i materialy. Sbornik iii. The Book: Researches and Materials. Sym- 
posia. Part iii. All Union Book Chamber, Moscow, 1960. Pp. 493, numerous illus. 10} x 7 in. 
Ir. §2¢. 
Table of contents in English. Contents include: A. S. Myl’nikov, The question of a Museum of the 
Book in the U.S.S.R.; G. A. Andreeva, Editions of Lomonosov; T. A. Bykova, The first Russian 
newspaper [1703-27]; A. Z. Abramishvili, Georgian printing outside Georgia [1629-1917]; B. S. 
Yagolim, Russian musical periodicals [1774-1917]; A. Kh. Gorfunkel’, Early editions of Giordano 
Bruno in Leningrad. 


Novye metody restavratsii i konservatsii dokumentov i knig: sbornik rabot za 1958 god 
[New methods of restoring and conserving documents and books: a collection of studies for 
the year 1958]. Akademiya Nauk SSSR, Laboratoriya konservatsii i restavratsii dokumen- 
tov [Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Laboratory for Conservation and Restoration of 
Documents], Moscow-Leningrad, 1960. Pp. 174, numerous illus. 9 x 6 in. 85c. 
Contents include: Four studies on the applications of high frequency electromagnetic fields to 
paper-disinfection; N. G. Belen’kaya, Methods of restoration of books and documents; T. A. 
Pravilova & T. N. Strel’tsova, On papers for restoration purposes; T. M. Subbotina, A follow-up 
examination of materials restored by the Laboratory; D. P. Erastov, B-radiographic method for 
reproducing watermarks; V. S. Lyublinsky, Two problems of decipherment [an uncial fragment 
and Diderot marginalia]. 


Trudy [Transactions]. Tom. iv. Gos. Biblioteka im. Lenina [Lenin Library], Moscow, 
1960. Pp. 342. 9X6in. Ir. I6c. 
Table of contents in Chinese, English, French, and German. Contents include: B. I. Kozlovsky, 
Lenin rarities in the Lenin Library; A. S. Zernova, Cataloguing rules for early-printed books in 
Cyrillic types; T. S. Stupnikova, The [East] German State Library in Berlin. 


Zapiski Otdela rukopisey [Memoirs of the Department of Manuscripts]. Vypusk 22. Gos. 
Biblioteka im. Lenina [Lenin Library], Moscow, 1960. Pp. 476, including 257 plates. 
104 X 64 in. Ir. §2¢. 

Contents: T. B. Ukhova, Illumination and ornament in MSS. from the library of the Trinity-St. 


Sergius monastery [now in the Lenin Library]; S. A. Klepikov, Tooled bindings from the end of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century on Trinity-St. Sergius MSS. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-cighth Annual Meeting was held in the Rooms of the British 

Academy, Burlington Gardens, on Tuesday, 21 March 1961, imme- 

diately after the conclusion of the sixth meeting of the session. The 
President, Mr. Graham Pollard, was in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous Annual Meeting, which had been printed 
in The Library, were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, which had been circu- 
lated to members, were taken as read. Their adoption was moved from 
the Chair and carried. 

The following were elected to serve as Officers and Council for the session 
1961-2: President: Mr. Graham Pollard; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. I. P. Gibb; 
Hon. Librarian: Mr. S. G. Gillam; Joint Hon. Secretaries: Sir Frank Francis 
and Mr. R. J. Roberts; Council: Mr. C. C. Blagden, Mr. H. G. Carter, 
Mr. I. K. Fletcher, Mr. J. Hayward, Mr. E. Howe, Mr. C. E. Kenney, Mr. 
N. R. Ker, Mr. A. Muirhead, Mr. H. M. Nixon, Mr. F. N. L. Poynter, 
Mr. I. R. Willison, Professor F. Wormald. 

The President expressed the thanks of the Society to Mr. Willison, the 
retiring Hon. Treasurer, and to Mr. Blagden, who had been the Society’s 
Hon. Librarian since 1951. 

Sir Wentworth Rowland, F.C.A., was elected Auditor for the session 
1961-2. A vote of thanks for his services during the past session was carried 
unanimously. 


Annual Report 1960-61 


Membership 

The membership of the Society has increased from 822 to 853. There are 
532 members in Great Britain and the Commonwealth, 278 in the United 
States of America and 43 in other countries. 


Meetings 
The following ordinary meetings have been held: 

18 October 1960, R. Brrtey, The Lomenie de Brienne Library. 

15 November 1960, J. SpAaRROw, A MS. from Queen Christina’s Library. 

20 December 1960, Presidential Address. H. G. Pottarp, The Earliest 
Italian Copybooks. 

17 January 1961, R. H. Carnig, Unrecorded Scottish Booksellers and Book- 
binders before 1775. 


The Bibliographical Society 163 


21 February 1961, A. H. Stevenson, Paper as Bibliographical Evidence. 
21 March 1961, J. Moran, William Blades. 


On 2 July 1960 Members of the Society visited the John Rylands Library 
and Chetham’s Library in Manchester. They were received by the Librarians 
who gave brief addresses about the libraries. 


Publications 


While no publications other than The Library have been issued during 
the year, good progress has been made with Prof. F. B. Williams's Index 
of Dedications and Commendatory Verses, of which the first proofs have been 
read and returned to the printer. This book has been allotted as the pub- 
lication for 1960. Dr. Kathi Meyer-Baer’s Liturgical Music Incunabula, 
one of the publications for 1954, which the Council expected to issue during 
the year, suffered a further unexpected delay. Every effort is being made to 
speed up its publication. 

The Council has considered its future publications policy, having regard 
to the greatly increased costs of book production as well as to the interests 
of bibliographers. A memorandum on the subject will be printed in The 
Library. 


Gold Medal 


The Gold Medal of the Society has been awarded to Mr. J. B. Oldham, 
the distinguished writer on English bookbindings. 


Deaths 


The Council notes with regret the deaths during the year of the follow- 
ing members: R. W. Chapman, F. R. Johnson, J. F. Fulton, Charles Singer, 
Sir Ernest Finch, L. C. G. Clarke, and A. E. Bernays. 


NOTICE 


The Council of the Bibliographical Society has been asked to 
remind Members that the 22me Congrés international des Sociétés 
de Bibliophiles will be held at Paris from 28 September to 3 October 
1961. All inquiries should be directed to Monsieur Jacques Guignard, 
Secrétaire du Comité national du Livre illustré, 58, rue Richelieu, 
Paris Ile. 
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= B+ + FOR. BOOKS 


= Rare Books Department 


* 
Rare and Antiquarian Books 
Private Press Books & Fine Bindings 


Modern First, Signed 
& Limited Editions 


Wide range of Books on all subjects 
in stock. Enquiries welcomed 
and titles not in stock searched 

Jor free of charge 


* 


119-125 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C. 2 


Cable Address: Foylibra, Westcent, London 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


12 & 13 GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W.1 


RARE BOOKS | 
FINE BINDINGS 
RARE AFRICANA 


If you are not on our mailing list 
please write for 
_ our latest illustrated catalogues 


CHAS. J. SAWYER 


VEsPUCCI 
LONDON Est. 1894 


HYDE PARK 
LTD. Member of ALA. & BADA. 9810 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Vivian Ridler, Printer to the University 


